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HE JUNIOR business 
training course has 
been an integral part of the 
high school curriculum 
Tr auning mm the ried more than a decade, and 
Evolving High the subject content has been 
School Curriculum revised from time to time in 
order that the course might 
meet the changing needs of high school pupils. Its 
objectives have been both vocational and social. The 
emphasis, be it vocational or social, has depended upon 
the point of view of the teacher and that of the text. 
In the past, this course has had recognized prevoca- 
tional value, but present economic conditions are 
unfavorable to junior workers. Adult workers are 
available for those positions formerly filled by junior 
workers. The numerous codes formulated by business 
and industry in conformance with the requirements of 
the National Recovery Act have assisted in eliminating 
junior workers by means of their age limitations and 
their wage schedules. Many states have increased the 
age of compulsory school attendance, which in itself 
reduces the number of available junior workers. The 
interest which is being concentrated upon the passage 
of the proposed constitutional amendment that prohib- 
its child labor is also indicative of the trend of public 
opinion. In view of these conditions, we find ourselves 
questioning the vocational or prevocational emphasis 
of the junior business training course. If the present 
course does not fit present conditions, we may well ask 
ourselves: “What kind of a course shall we offer and 
what shall be the purpose of it?” 

Three procedures are open to us: (1) We may 
retain the course as it is now organized, but place the 
emphasis upon the personal and social-business point 
of view; (2) we may revise its subject content, or (3) 
we may begin anew, as it were, and think in terms of 
a general business information course which will pro- 
vide the kind of information which every individual 
needs in order properly to care for his personal busi- 
ness transactions, either as an individual, as a member 
of a family, or as a member of his social community. 

The first procedure would involve the careful revi- 
sion of teacher aids and the selection and compilation 
of materials which would best supplement the textbook 
or course outline; the second, in all probability, would 
result in the retention of several of the present voca- 
tional aspects (which may or may not be desirable) ; 
the third would necessitate a thorough study to deter- 
mine which business practices and procedures are of 
immediate and which are of future value to pupils of 
high school grade. When we begin to contemplate 
this third proposition, we are immediately confronted 
with numerous questions. Do our pupils really need 
such general business information? Every normal 
individual is constantly participating in business trans- 
actions as a consumer. It may be the purchase of an 
article, the use of a bank’s services, or the counsel of 
an investment representative. Many people also par- 
ticipate in business transactions not only as consumers, 
but as agents. It would seem, then, that general busi- 


The Place of 


Junior Business 


Editorial Comment 


ness information is needed. Our problem is to deter- 
mine what kind of business situations concern junior 
and senior high school pupils, What information do 
they need to take part successfully in such situations? 

The determination of the subject content of a gen- 
eral business information course is of great import- 
ance. There is a vast amount of material and it is 
extremely difficult to select that which should be 
taught. Shall we include in this course only that in- 
formation which meets the immediate needs and inter- 
ests of the pupils, or shall we include, in addition, that 
which has deferred values ? 

Another factor in our problem is that of grade 
placement. Just what is the logical place for such a 
course in the curriculum? Too often our decision is 
based upon opinion rather than upon data which are 
the result of careful investigation. Junior business 
training has been considered a ninth-grade subject, but 
ninth-grade pupils have limited business experieiices 
and would it not be more logical to organize such a 
course upon the twelfth-grade level? It would have 
increased immediate values and decreased deferred 
values upon this level. The pupils would be more 
mature and closer in point of time to those experiences 
which have recognized deferred values. Can we antici- 
pate now what the economic situation will be in 1938 
when our present ninth-grade pupils will be graduated, 
and which knowledges and skills will be needed? We 
will probably agree that the twelfth-grade is a desir- 
able place for such a course, but since the program of 
this grade is already overcrowded, it may not permit 
the inclusion of a general business information course. 

The length of time which should be devoted to a 
general business information course is problematical 
and will depend upon the material to be taught and 
upon the school program. Might we organize upon 
different grade levels the kind of information which 
our study may lead us to believe should be taught, and 
thus have several general business information courses 
offered throughout the high school course? 

Every one is concerned with personal business 
affairs or personal and social-business relations, be that 
one a housewife, a professional person, or one engaged 
in commerce and industry. Therefore, every one should 
have the kind of information which permits him to 
care for it successfully. Since this is true, should not 
such a course be required of every high school pupil? 

The name of a course should describe it, and there 
are those who question whether “junior business 
training” does this. “Junior” limits the time at which 
it may be taken, and “training” implies that the course 
is strictly vocational. It is for this reason that some 
suggest “general business information” rather than 
“junior business training.” 

We know that there are many other equally import- 
ant questions which are concerning those engaged in 
adapting business courses to present-day economic 
needs. May we suggest that we enter into the study 
with open minds, leaving behind all opinions and all 
traditions '—Monette O. Todd, Assistant Supervisor, 
Vocational and Prevocational Education Section, Los 
Angeles City Schools, California. 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


“FACTS INSTEAD OF DEDUCTIONS” 


NDER the above caption I find 

a brief article in the February 
number of The Business Education 
I’orld. This is an arresting title 
which one would have difficulty in 
passing by, especially as it appears on 
the first page. Surely an article un- 
der such a caption must be packed 
with “facts.” Frankly, I was disap- 
pointed and, at the risk of being mis- 
understood and seeming to be unduly 
critical of this feature article in a 
magazine that assumes to deal with 
the whole field of business education 
objectively, I am setting forth my re- 
action to this statement. After all, 
such articles should be written to 
stimulate thinking and perchance, to 
elicit reactions from interested read- 
ers. I get stepped on often; others 
who venture into print must expect 
to feel a weighty foot now and then. 
This is what a careful reading re- 
veals: 

1. It isa “fallacy” that too many 
stenographers are being trained in 
spite of facts turned up by numerous 
surveys; and yet of the ten occupa- 
tions rating highest from the view- 
point of unemployment in the city of 
Philadelphia stenographer outranks 
all others, and its nearest competitor 
by two to one. 


2. Occupational surveys do not 
“show the value of shorthand in af- 
fording promotional opportunities to 
those who are not and never have 
been listed as stenographers on any 
statistical data.’”’ Of course not; such 
surveys are concerned with occupa- 
tional facts and not impressions as 
to promotional causes. Furthermore, 
even those who rest their case for 
shorthand as the No. 1 subject in 
commercial education on its “step- 
ping-stone” value recognize the fact 
that its promotional value is inherent 
in the stenographic position. But here 
we have the implication that it is the 
non-stenographer who short- 
hand as a stepping-stone to higher 
levels of employment. 

Let us examine the supporting 
“facts.” The author of the article 
says that we all have friends “whose 


initial and promotional opportunities 
were made possible by stenographic 
training.” I can’t recall one, not em- 
ployed as a stenographer, whose pro- 
motion was due to a knowledge of 
shorthand. How many can the read- 
er recall? The author cites one case, 
that of a man who applied for a po- 
sition in New York University, was 
turned down, learned shorthand, and 
later got the job. But the job con- 
sisted in part of stenographic duties ; 
it was an initial job, not a promotion ; 
and it was a part-time teaching job 
instead of a real commercial job such 
as high school graduates seek. Surely 
this one illustration fails to carry 
conviction. The author continues 
with this generalization: “Such cases 
exist in hundreds, yes thousands, of 
similar cases throughout the coun- 
try.” This wouldn’t be so bad if it 
weren't for the title of the article 
under consideration. 

3. The author goes on to say 
that in her school “students are con- 
stantly being told that the market is 
overflowing with stenographers,” 
but, she adds, “in spite of this fact 
the numbers electing shorthand have 
been constantly increasing.” She at- 
tributes this “propaganda” (not even 
claimed to be untrue) to “academi- 
cally trained teachers who are 
struggling frantically to hang on, as 
their jobs are slipping through their 
hands”; but adds that “many com- 
mercial teachers are permitting cer- 
tain surveys (what ones?) to be in- 
terpreted erroneously and to go un- 
challenged.’ She accuses such teach- 
ers of “shirking a moral responsi- 
bility.” Surely these can hardly be 
labeled “facts” without supporting 
data. Of course, girls insist on short- 
hand! Social approval, years of con- 
ditioned thinking on this subject, 
lack of sound vocational guidance, 
absence of comparable courses to 
choose, etc., account for this fact. 
About two-thirds of those who re- 
cently enrolled in a new adjustment 
training school in Boston chose 
shorthand. But that does not prove 
that there are not too many steno- 
graphers in this city. Does continued 
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increase in high school enrollments 
for shorthand prove the absence of 
unemployment in this field? Has the 
author referred to correctly inter- 
preted her facts? Are her “deduc- 
tions” sound ? 

4. The author says that 49% of 
her shorthand students enrolled for 
this subject on the advice of friends 
who regretted they had not taken 
this subject. Also that 33% of her 
pupils were influenced by friends 
who had found it useful. Well, what 
about it? Does either of these facts 
tend to deny the factual survey data 
to which the author takes exception ? 
Is it safe to conclude that people in 
the 49% are right in their belief that 
shorthand would have aided them? 
Or is that a guess with most of 
them? Are they basing their advice 
on present conditions, or on condi- 
tions existing a decade or two ago? 
All depends on their ages. But even 
at that, 18% of her shorthand pupils 
are enrolled for no better reason than 
that “they like the teacher,” or 
“thought the subject would be inter- 
esting,” or “for no specific reason.” 
This is nearly one-fifth of the whole 
group, or about 125 students. 

A mere query as to whether or not 
“the 508 persons who influenced 82% 
, . to elect shorthand ... . are 
without knowledge whereof they 
speak” is not convincing data with 
which to combat the complained-of 
interpretation of admitted occupa- 
tional survey facts. Nor does the 
fact that these advisers are “coping 
with the problem of earning a liv- 
ing” strengthen the case for the in- 
tegrity of their advice. They are, or 
may be, butchers, bakers, candlestick- 
makers, policemen, salesmen, fire- 
men, farmers, etc., etc., many of 
whom have no factual data on which 
to base their advice and little ability 
to interpret such data as they have. 
They doubtless are fine folks, but 
from the viewpoint of vocational 
guidance, they are just everyday, 
mill-run “relatives and friends.” 

5. We may pass over the tragedy 
of evening school enrollments for 
shorthand as evidence of the value of 
this subject to all and sundry. That 
would make a story in itself. I have 
studied this problem in a dozen cities 
and found little that negatives the 
surveys whose findings are con- 
demned. 

6. Then the author goes on with 
what “a girl said,” “a buy stated,” 
and “another boy said.” She states 
that “such material is not amenable 
to statistical” treatment. Of course 
it is; but such treatment must be 
based on the large number of such 
cases which she says can be found 


(Please turn to page 9) 
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THE NEED OF STATE GUIDANCE IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by M. E. Studebaker 


Head of Department of Commerce 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


Mr. Studebaker 


UST what is the meaning of the 

term “State Guidance”? All ed- 
ucation in Indiana is under the direct 
control of a state board of educa- 
tion which consists of the governor 
of the state, lieutenant governor, 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction (all elected by popular 
vote), and six members appointed by 
the governor. At the present time 
these six members, thus appointed, 
consist of the president of one of our 
state universities, a member of the 
faculty of one of our state teachers 
colleges, a member of the: faculty of 
one of our non state-supported col- 
leges, a county school superintendent, 
a city school superintendent, and a 
judge of a circuit court who is con- 
sidered as a representative of the 
citizens. Thus, all who are interest- 
ed in the educational program of our 
state are represented on this state 
board of education. Regulations gov- 
erning all the activities of our public 
schools, which include the teacher 
training program, secondary and ele- 
mentary schools program, state aid, 
etc., are made by this state board. 
Hence, business education, along 
with every other branch of secondary 
education, has “State Guidance” in 
Indiana. 

It may be that by state guidance 
reference is made to a “state direc- 
tor’ or “supervisor” of business ed- 
ucation. Indiana has state super- 
visors of agricultural education, in- 
dustrial education, and home eco- 
nomics education, who come under 
a division of vocational education of 
our state department. She has a 
division of elementary and high 
school inspection but no specific pro- 
vision is made for a supervisor of 
business education in either of these 
divisions. Neither is there provision 
for a supervisor of physical educa- 
tion, mathematics, science, music, art, 
etc. Could she afford to have a 
state supervisor for each subject 
taught in our elementary and second- 
ary schools? Is there a need for 
such supervisors 


State guidance in business education should provide a uniform 


program in business education for the entire state. 
not mean the same program for all schools. 


This does 
Local conditions 


may and should warrant changes which more nearly meet their 


own needs. 


purpose in all public schools. 


However, in the end there should be a unity of 
That purpose 1s to give the best 


type of business education required by the community. 


Vocational Objective Becoming 
Minor Objective 


If business education should be 
classified in the division of vocational 
education there may be a need for a 
supervisor as is provided in agricul- 
ture, industrial arts, and home eco- 
nomics. However, it is our feeling 
that the vocational objective of busi- 
ness education in our secondary 
schools should be, or is, fast becom- 
ing a minor objective. This thesis is 
set forth for two reasons. In the 
first place, there are not enough of- 
fice positions available for those who 
take business courses in our second- 
ary schools for the purpose of occu- 
pational employment. This has been 
increasingly apparent in the past few 
years until it has reached a point 
where it presents a critical situation. 
In the second place, graduates of our 
secondary schools are too young to 
hold office and business positions 
which require high-grade technical 
training. Only general clerical jobs 
are available in which a_ limited 
amount of technical training is need- 
ed. Instead, a broad foundation in 
business and general principles is re- 
quired. The average age of book- 
keepers is twenty-five years. Well 
trained stenographers are little more 
than clerical workers until they have 
reached a maturity which makes 
them more than mere machines. 

It seems difficult, therefore, to jus- 
tify the vocational objective in those 
secondary schools for which there is 
little or no opportunity to place their 
graduates in office or business posi- 
tions. There are, however, certain 
communities, especially in our larger 
cities, where a limited number of jobs 
are available for high-school gradu- 
ates with business training. A well- 
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organized guidance program should 
be adopted which will select and 
guide the candidates who offer the 
best prospects for success in the jobs 
that will be available. 


Is a State Director of Business 
Education Justified? 


What has this to do in a discussion 
of the need of state guidance in busi- 
ness education? It is offered as a 
basis for consideration as to whether 
Indiana (or any other state) does or 
does not need a state director or su- 
pervisor of business education. If 
the major objective of business edu- 
cation is to train for vocational ef- 
ficiency, then business education 
should be classified in the division of 
vocational education and a supervis- 
or named. On the other hand, the 
major objective of business education 
may be to provide training which, 
along with studies in English, math- 
ematics, science, social studies, mu- 
sic, art, foreign languages, etc., aims 
to prepare the boys and girls of to- 
day to take their places in the life 
which is before them; to enable them 
to become better citizens, be they 
lawyers, doctors, merchants, indus- 
trialists, artists, musicians, chemists, 
or farmers. If so, by what reason 
should we expect a supervisor of 
business education any more than a 
supervisor of any subject among 
those just mentioned, as well as 
others that are offered and for which 
no supervisor is found? 

According to our present program, 
the state exercises its right of guid- 
ance by providing, through its state 
board of education, the regulations 
governing the licensing of teachers in 
our division of teacher training and 
by setting up curricular requirements, 
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minimum equipment needs, and 
other forms of classroom manage- 
ment problems in our division of ele- 
mentary and high-school inspection. 
The state board through the office 
of the state department of education 
has frequently requested and _ re- 
ceived suggestions and helps from 
business teachers over the state in 
arriving at regulations which have 
been made. This plan is criticized 
in that it fails to place in the hands 
of one individual, who is presumed 
to be a specialist in the field, respon- 
sibility for the state program. That 
may be true, but is it not equally 
true in the field of art, science, mu- 
sic, mathematics, etc.? Are the prob- 
lems of business education any dif- 
ferent from those in the fields just 
named? The ideal situation would 
le for the state department of pub- 
lc instruction to have on its staff 
experts who are familiar with the 
various fields. The expense, how- 
ever, would be prohibitive. The next 
best plan is to have members of the 
staff who, although they may not 
he specialists in any particular field, 
have the interests of the boys and 
girls in mind, They are well-trained 
in the field of administration. They 
are open minded in their views and 
willing to adapt themselves to a pro- 
gram advocated by a group of the 


most experienced business teachers 
in the state. 


A Uniform State Program Is 
Desirable 


State guidance in business educa- 
tion should provide a uniform pro- 
gram in business education for the 
entire state. This does not mean the 
same program for all schools. Local 
conditions may and should warrant 
changes which more nearly meet their 
own needs. However, in the end 
there should be a unity of purpose 
in all public schools. That purpose 
is to give the best type of business 
education required by the commun- 
ity. 

That many instances exist where 
there is a lack of uniformity in our 
business education program is not to 
be denied. Methods of teaching, 
equipment, and curricula followed 
are not uniform and in too many 
cases are entirely foreign to the 
needs of the local community. Too 
often this situation is found because 
the business teacher is not sympa- 
thetic towards the program recom- 
mended by the state. Or he may 
have the idea that he may appear 
more successful in the minds of his 
immediate superiors or his constitu- 
ents if he has a “mind of his own.” 
Unfortunately such teachers do not 


have very much of a “mind of their 
own” and the pupils must suffer. It 
is very doubtful whether a state su- 
pervisor of business education would 
be able to “handle” such teachers. 
The most of their trouble lies in their 
training. 

State guidance should encourage 
teachers to bring their teaching meth- 
ods and materials up-to-date. In 
many instances teachers do not 
“catch” the new objectives which are 
being developed in business subjects 
and business curricula. They still 
cling to the old objectives and an- 
cient methods of teaching, That is 
particularly true today, and the state 
should see that teachers who are not 
awake to the new situations, new 
ideas, and new methods are replaced 
by those who are alert. About this 
there is no time to waste. Only the 
best qualified candidates should be 
given licenses to teach and _ the li- 
cense of those teachers, now in serv- 
ice, should be revoked if they do not 
keep up with the standards de- 
veloped. 

State guidance should encourage 
the exchange of teaching materials as 
well as the development of a uniform 
or standard testing program. This 
testing service should not, however, 
be taken entirely from the hands of 
the teacher as is done in those cases 
where questions are prepared and 
graded by others than the teacher of 
the class, The teacher should be per- 
mitted to use the questions as a basis 
for remedial instruction. 

All of these things may be secured 
by the development of a proper 
teacher-training program under the 
division of teacher training and the 
sympathetic attitude of the division 
of high-school inspection towards 
business education. 


Need for More Careful Selection of 
Teacher Candidates 


If teacher-education institutions 
would be required to be more careful 
in the selection of candidates for 
training and see that the candidates 
are prepared so that they will have 
a desire to grow personally, social- 
ly, and professionally, the state will 
be supplied with teachers who will 
require a minimum amount of state 
guidance. They will attack each 
problem with a serious objective. 
They will know how to think for 
themselves rather than have their 
thinking done for them. 

On the other hand, if we had a 
state supervisor of business educa- 
tion, he might set up a program 
which would or could become static. 
Teachers might find him officious and 
unsympathetic towards their local 
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problems. They might depend too 
much on his help in providing teach- 
ing materials, programs, etc. 

In conclusion, we seriously believe 
that there must be state guidance in 
business education. Frankly, we are 
not so sure that a state supervisor 
of business education offers the best 
method for a solution of this prob- 
lem for Indiana. We are not inclined 
to see why business education should 
seek special favors not allowed to 
other departments engaged in the 
same mission. We recognize the 
value of a state supervisor in charge 
of secondary education which in- 
cludes business education. We are 
sympathetic with a state program 
which provides for the best trained 
teachers who are capable of assum- 
ing responsible obligations with the 
least amount of supervision. By this 
we expect to see unity of purpose as 
well as full recognition for all of our 
work. 


Criticism, Comment 
(Continued from page 7) 


and not on these casual remarks 
from which it never is safe to gen- 
eralize. Surely three such remarks 
do not weigh heavily against data in- 
volving thousands of office workers. 

7. The author is mistaken in the 
belief that occupational surveys in- 
clude only large offices. I don’t 
know of one that does not include a 
liberal sampling of small offices. The 
largest such study included offices of 
1, 4, 6, and 7 workers. Of course 
there are more small offices than 
large ones; but are there more office 
workers in small offices than large 
ones? Surely both should be, and 
have been, considered without alter- 
ing the fact that, important as it is, 
the stenographic position is stressed 
out of proportion to its importance 
for most commercial pupils. 

8. Many will disagree with the 
author in her assumption that the 
“large office” is a thing of the past. 
If it is, fewer stenographers will be 
needed. 

9. To say that “321 graduates of 
a metropolitan district commercial 
high school” praised shorthand is like 
saying that 321 graduates of a medi- 
cal school praise bacteriology as a 
most important subject. Many pu- 
pils who have studied shorthand two 
years get a chance to use it. They 
naturally praise it. Even those who 
don’t get a chance to use it are loyal 
to it. In a Boston study it was found 
that of 100 such graduates only about 
25% stenographic positions. 
They are the ones most likely to an- 
swer a questionnaire about their oc- 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN 
‘TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 


by Lous D. Huddleston 
John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Mr. Huddleston 


NE frequently reads articles in 

commercial magazines about 
the beginning procedure or approach 
to be used in a bookkeeping class. 
A teacher of bookkeeping will and 
should use the method of approach 
that he feels is most successful for 
him. Whether it be the account 
method of approach, the balance 
sheet method, the journal method, or 
some other new or combination form, 
it is not as important, perhaps, as 
what the teacher does afterwards. 

Bookkeeping has been described as 
a “glorified penmanship” course. 
Are you, as a teacher of bookkeep- 
ing, teaching a “glorified penman- 
ship” course? We all can remember 
when an objective of bookkeeping 
was the ability to keep a set of books. 
Then there was a great deal of writ- 
ing to be done in long sets, exercises, 
and m/‘scellaneous business forms. 
Recently the long sets and a multi- 
tude of business papers have disap- 
peared and in their place we have 
shorter sets and exercises. Book- 
keeping today is not taught by em- 
phasizing technique and routine, but 
as a subject with general principles 
which can be applied to business 
problems. 

Do you have your pupils work all 
of the bookkeeping exercises? What 
have you done about maximum and 
minimum assignments? Some time 
ago, in the commercial education 
magazines, I asked for your maxi- 
mum and minimum assignments. I 
promised a compilation of your re- 
ports and a report to you in the same 
magazines. The responses were too 
few to make a report. However, 
some teachers wrote: “We require 
all pupils to work all exercises”; 
others wrote, “All our pupils work 


Bookkeeping today is not taught by emphasizing technique and 
routine, but as a subject with general principles which can be 
applied to business problems. 


almost all of the exercises”; a few 
teachers did have maximum and min- 
imum assignments. 

Those of you with experience 
know that all of your pupils do not 
work all exercises. Nor does a pass- 
ing mark (70%) mean that all ex- 
ercises are solved. A pupil should 
be given an idea of what is expected 
of him in order to merit each grade 
in your marking system. A _ grade 
of ninety to one hundred may mean 
that all exercises are solved, which 
with tests and class work average 
that much. How much should be 
required for a grade of eighty to 
ninety? It seems that commercial 
teachers have an opportunity to set 
before youth standards for attain- 


ment of a similar nature to those 
which youth will experience when 
he goes to work. If a teacher has no 
definite requirement for each mark 
given, how can a pupil intelligently 
complete it? 


Suggested Procedure 


In presenting a new chapter to- 
morrow in bookkeeping, the follow- 
ing procedure might be worth at- 
tempting : 


Step A. 


1. Today the teacher may point out the 
purpose of the chapter, or show why 
the next chapter logically follows. 

2. The teacher may dictate to the class 
five or six (several) guide questions 
for the pupils to use in studying the 
chapter. The answers to these ques- 
tions should bring out the main points 
to be emphasized in the chapter. 


10 


Step B 


1.On the following day call for vo'un- 
teers (or upon individuals) to discuss 
the chapter before the class with the 
five or six questions in mind. 


2. Call upon or permit others to discuss 
the chapter before the class without 
keeping the questions in mind. 


3. Permit such discussions to continu: to 
include all of the details in the chap- 
ter. 


4.Permit some one or more pupils to 
enumerate all of the important or out- 
standing facts in the chapter. 


5. After each individual has finished his 
contribution to the recitation, permit 
others to question him about anything 
that he has not made clear or about 
which they have a question. 


6.Permit the discussions (freely or 
through direct questioning on the part 
of the teacher) to show the relation 
between the new chapter and past in- 
formation. 


Commercial teachers have an op- 
portunity to set before youth stanc- 
ards for attainment of a_ similar 
nature to those which youth will 
experience when he goes to work. 


7.Have the pupils select the general 
principles of the chapter that have ap- 
plied or may apply to the business 
problems in their lives, in the lives ot 
their parents, or in a business. 


Step C. 


. Work with the class at least one exer- 
cise in each chapter. If board space 
permits have one pupil write on the 
board what other pupils tell him to 
write ; or, each pupil write on paper as 
the individuals of the class in turn 
say what to write. This procedure 
gives an opportunity for the pupils 
to ask questions about any points not 
clear to them; also, gives the teacher 
an opportunity to be sure that all 
principles and their application are 
understood. 

2. Pupils work exercises—maximum or 
minimum assignments. 


3. Test on chapter. 


One recitation of the following 
type, every two weeks, may be worth 
while: assign to each pupil a chapter 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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The Fifteenth International Economics Course 


The Capitol, Rome 


Scene of the opening session of the 
Fifteenth International Economic 
Course 


¢¢Q INCE Italy has provided such 

an interesting program cov- 
ering SO many aspects of her eco- 
nomic culture ‘and has entertained us 
so royally, what remains for other 
countries to do?” was the question 
posed by the members of the XVth 
International Course of Commercial 
Expansion held under the auspices 
of the Italian Committee during the 
past summer. Organized under the 
patronage of Prime Minister Mus- 
solini, this group of 350 participants, 
(only one of whom came from 
America), representing 21 nations, 
held its sessions, covering nearly four 
weeks, in Rome, Naples, Genoa, 
Milan, Vicenza and Venice. Under 
the distinguished leadership of the 

Hon. Nicolo Castellino, member of 
Parliament and Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Naples, the Congress was 
inaugurated before a brilliant assem- 
bly at the Capitol in the Hall of 
Julius Caesar by His Excellency, 
Prince Boncompagni, Governor of 
Rome. Other speakers at this open- 
ing meeting included the President 
of the Senate, the Minister of Na- 
tional Education, the Under-Secre- 
tary of the Corporations Ministry, the 
Under-Secretary of the Communica- 
tions Ministry, and the Prefect of 
Rome. 

In his welcome to the group, Sig- 
nor Castellino referred to the Capi- 
tol as the appropriate place for open- 
ing the course since it is the center 
for the irradiation of culture as well 
as the heart of the intellectual and 
commercial life of the Italian Em- 
pire. Such it has remained down 
through the Middle Ages when the 
consuls of the various arts or guilds 
convened in the nearby Church of 
St. John to fix prices and to decide 
on methods of sale. The speaker 
added that the visitors would have 
an opportunity to examine not only 
the remains of ancient Rome but 
also the achievements of Fascist 
Italy, 


of the International Society of 


Commercial Education 


by Lydia Brown 
Washington, D. C. 


Tribute was paid everywhere to 
the splendid work of the General 
Committee of the course under the 
Presidency of Signor Castellino and 
to the Secretary-General, Dr. Bruno 
Roselli, through whose untiring ef- 
forts the organization and setting up 
of the program was carried through 
to a very satisfactory and success- 
ful conclusion. The thanks of the 
members was also warmly expressed 
to the local committees represented 
by their chairmen as follows: His 
Excellency, Count Giuseppe Volpi di 
Misurata, Senator and former Min- 
ister of State; His Excellency, Mar- 
quis Giuseppe de Capitani d’Arzago, 
Senator and former Minister of 
State; Dr. Ferruccio Lantini, Mem- 
ber of Parliament and President of 
the National Fascist Confederation 
of Commerce; Comm. Prof. Mattia 
Moresco, Rector of the Royal Uni- 
versity of Genoa, and Gr. Uff. Ing. 
Oscar Orefici, President of the 
County Council of Corporative 
Economy of Naples. 


Lectures 


The lectures of the course—about 
twenty in all—considered the char- 
acteristics and achievements of the 
Fascist State in the many phases of 
its industrial, commercial, agricul- 
tural, educational, and social poli- 
cies. However, since Italy is so very 
actively engaged in developing her 
country in line with the ideals and 
philosophies of Fascism, the confer- 
ences turned more to economics than 
to the technical levels of commercial 
education. Therefore, little actual 
discussion of school problems as such 
was presented. In preparation for 
the lectures, films depicting govern- 
ment projects in both rural districts 
and urban centers, as well as the ac- 
tivities of private enterprises, includ- 
ing those which extend to the remote 
parts of the world, were shown in 
the Basilica of Massenzio in the 
Roman Forum. Further interpreta- 
tion of the progress of the State was 
obtained through the Exhibition of 
the Fascist Revolution in Rome, 


Opening Session in the Hall of Julius Caesar, The Capitol, Rome 
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which commemorated the tenth year 
of the Fascist régime, and the Tri- 
ennial Exhibit of Decorative Arts in 
Milan. The underlying thought of 
all discussions was the tribute paid 
to Fascism—the natural and logical 
outgrowth of Italian thought and 
tradition—and the important role 
that it plays in the life of the Italian 
people. This doctrine affects every 
phase of life—economic, spiritual, 
educational, and political producing, 
as it does, general social altruism 
where the individual is submerged 
entirely in the life and interests of 
the State for the greater social good 
of the country. It seeks to promote 
a realization of spiritual and cultural 
values by creating in the people a 
consciousness of their illustrious past 
and inspiring in them an ideal of 
what they hope to become in keeping 
with their country’s traditions. 

A discussion of “Overland Trans- 
ports” was opened by Cav. di Gr. Cr. 
Ing. Riccardo Luzatti, President of 
the Administrative Council of the 
Milan-North Railroad at the Railway 
Afterwork Club in Rome with words 
of praise in honor of General Balbo 
and his squadron for the splendid 
victory won by Italy through their 
transatlantic air flight. In Italy 
transportation on land, including the 
mail, telegraph, and telephone serv- 


ices, lies within the jurisdiction of 


the Ministry of Communications. 
During the past ten years the Gov- 
ernment has spent more than six 
billion lire in improving transporta- 
tion facilities so that there are now 
more than 20,000 miles of railroad, 
3,600 miles of highway car lines in 
addition to 1,700 miles of city car 
lines, the greater part of which is 
government controlled. In Italy, as 
elsewhere, great advance has been 
made in the development of electric 
railway systems. With the annual 
increase of these lines, transporta- 
tion by steam power will be entirely 
superseded by the newer type. Elec- 
tric lines will soon represent approxi- 
mately 41% of the whole system. In 
addition, highways for motor cars 
have been correspondingly improved. 
Six thousand miles of road were 
paved and 1,600 additional miles 
planned. In closing, Signor Luzatti 
felt that this policy of constructing 
public works has met the needs of 
the working class, reduced unem- 
ployment, and strengthened the eco- 
nomic and civic structures of the 
country. 

In his paper on “Social Assistance 
in Italy,” Signor Castellino, the 
new President of the International 
Society for Commercial Education, 
at the Royal Institute of Higher Eco- 
nomic and Commercial Sciences in 


Naples considered that city as an 
especially appropriate place to speak 
of the work for the less fortunate. 
Legislation in this field as well as in 
other lines of public endeavor is 
based upon the fundamental Fascist 
principle: “All within the State; 
nothing against the State.” The 
speaker illustrated the importance of 
the National Organization for the 
Protection of Maternity and Infancy 
and stressed the importance of the 
provisions concerning vocational dis- 
eases. This social legislation, which 


Dr. Nicolo Castellino 


has been enacted successively for the 
past nine years, constitutes a series 
of measures which aims to protect 
the individual from infancy through 
old age—at school, at home, and at 
work—and assists him in times of 
crisis and sickness. The Fascist con- 
ception of social welfare has been 
created for the benefit of the people 
who are considered as one great na- 
tional family. The value of Fascism 
over previous systems was further 
explained by Signor Castellino in his 
reference to the campaign against 
tuberculosis. Progress in this work, 
as evidenced by statistical data, was 
due to the co-ordination of effort and 
in the thoroughness of the work 
which strikes at the roots of the evil 
and which consists of redistributing 
the population in the cities, of re- 
deeming land, and of improving liv- 
ing conditions. Since the number of 
those who have been aided ap- 
proaches four million, the health and 
morality of future generations will 
of necessity be greatly improved. In 
concluding his talk, the speaker said 
that the revival of interest in social 
policies has taken place because “‘the 
principles of the movement have 
their foundations on the firm ground 
of reality and lie within the compre- 
hension of our people. These prin- 
ciples are inspired by equity and jus- 


tice. The new régime, brought about 
by the youth who fought and won 
the war, teaches us all how to work 
with faith and fervor, for to the 
country all must be given, and, as 
on the battlefield, life itself is of- 
fered.” 

The members of the course listened 
with keen interest to the talk on “The 
Italian Merchant Marine” by Dr, 
Ing. Giuseppe Lojacono, Adminis- 
trator of the Society “Italia,” in the 
ballroom of the magnificent trans- 
atlantic liner, the “Conte di Savoia” 
in Genoa. The speaker said in part 
that the very geographic structure of 
Italy implies the development o/ her 
maritime activities. In fact, tliree- 
quarters of her trade is on the sea. 
Consequently her maritime indus ries 
are highly developed. Remarkable 
progress has been made in the build- 
ing of her great ocean liners, notably, 
the “Augustus,” the “Rex,” and the 
“Conte di Savoia.” Out of thirty- 
five of the largest ships of the world, 
nine are Italian; four of the seven- 
teen fastest ships are also Italian. In 
both respects this country is second 
only to Great Britain. In spite of 
the necessity felt everywhere for re- 
ducing the excessive number of cargo 
ships built during the period preced- 
ing the depression and because of the 
fact that the desired agreement 
among nations for a general reduc- 
tion of tonnage is not yet realized, 
Italy has formulated a program for 
scrapping a large part of her tonnage. 
In closing, Dr. Lojacono stressed the 
point that this high measure of suc- 
cess could have been reached only 
through the corporative system which 
affords the required co-operation and 
discipline. Points emphasized in this 
speech were illustrated by a visit to 
the Port of Genoa under the guid- 
ance of Commodore Giovanni Bruna 
to view the elaborate and scientific 
equipment installed there. 

The address by Gr. Uff. Ing. Bep- 
pe Rava, Vice-President of the 
Council of Corporative Economy of 
Venice on “Vocational Education in 
Italy,” that was given in the garden 
of the Glass Museum in Murano, re- 
ferred to the Law of 1923 for educa- 
tional reform as helping not only the 
expert mechanic but also as creating 
a better trained class of employers 
or directors. It has also increased the 
establishment of vocational schools. 
In 1922 there were 197 industrial 
schools with 27,234 pupils; in 1932, 
the number of schools had _ been 
raised to 476 and the pupils to 48,- 
147. Signor Rava disagreed with 
the theory that unemployment today 
is due to the development of indus- 
try. On the contrary, it allows 

(Continued on page 31) 
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TTRANSCRIPTION—SKILLED AND 


“FHE yardstick by which the em- 

ployer measures the efficiency of 
a new secretary is not alone her rate 
of writing shorthand, nor is it her 
rate of typing, nor is it her skill in 
the use of English. It is rather the 
rate at which she can transform his 
dictated thoughts, taken down by her 
in shorthand, into usable typewritten 
copy. She is judged by her spelling, 
her punctuation, the number and 
neatness of her erasures, the number 
of letterheads she spoils in turning 
out a mailable letter, the length of 
time she uses, and a thousand and 
one other little points, any one of 
which may tip the balance in making 
a transcript usable or unusable and 
in making the employer’s investment 
in the secretary profitable or unprof- 
itable, 

The primary object of a commer- 
cial course, whether it be in high 
school, in university, or in private 
school, is to provide the student with 
tools with which he or she can han- 
dle some one of the many types of 
secretarial work. To this end, we find 
offered a curriculum including such 
necessary subjects shorthand, 
typewriting, English, grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation, and letter writing. 
We take it for granted that a student 
who does an A or B quality of work 
in each of these courses will make a 
better-than-average stenographer. In 
a great number of the cases this as- 
sumption is valid. In some cases, 
however, we, as teachers, are at a 
loss to explain why Mary Jones, who 
could type accurately from straight 
copy at sixty-five words per minute 
fer fifteen minutes, who could write 
shorthand at one hundred twenty-five 
words per minute, and who never 
made less than a C in English, was 
unable to secure a position and each 
prospective employer reported her 


UNSKILLED 


by Edith Makey, M.A. 


Assistant Professor of Secretarial Science 


Armstrong College, Berkeley, California 


Have we attempted to analyze why the student who mastered 
the mechanical skills of shorthand and typewriting easily and 


quickly has not always developed into the best secretary? 


“inaccurate, slow.’’ And it is not 
only Mary Jones, the failure, who 
needs attention, but it is also Annie 
Smith, who was an exceptional stu- 
dent but has proved only a mediocre 
secretary. 

Why do we conclude that, because 
we have done the best we could in 
teaching the fundamental skills, the 
student can and will put them to- 
gether when the occasion arises? 
Simply because experience has taught 
us that it is so. But have we taken 
the time and the trouble to find out 
how efficiently the student has done 
it? How much more and better work 
she could accomplish in a given time 
had we emphasized the interrelation 
of the fundamentals as much as we 
might have? How much the gradu- 
ate who has these skills at her finger 
tips is having to learn in her first few 
months in the business world what 
we teachers could and should have 
taught her? Have we attempted to 
analyze why the student who mas- 
tered the mechanical skills of short- 
hand and typewriting easily and 
quickly has not always developed in- 
to the best secretary? 


The Expert Stenographer’s 
Problem 


Unquestionably, there is a real 
problem here—a problem which has 
often been crowded into the back- 
ground in our race to have our stu- 
dents meet some words-per-minute 
requirement in shorthand and type- 
writing that may mean comparatively 


little to the graduate. Although she 
may be an expert typist or an expert 
shorthand writer, the girl may yet be 
an unskilled stenographer when 
called upon to coordinate the two. 
And this will be pitifully apparent 
when she goes for her first try-out, 
armed with the knowledge of a sixty- 
word typing rate and a one-hundred- 
fifteen-word shorthand rate, and 
turns back to the prospective em- 
ployer as a result of thirty minutes 
of work at the typewriter, four one- 
hundred-word letters (a rate of thir- 
teen words per minute), one of 
which may Le acceptable because she 
proof-read it carefully enough to find 
the errors and so rewrote it, another 
unusable because of smeary erasures, 
another with a misspelled word, and 
the last poorly placed on the letter- 
head. A few try-outs of this kind 
will teach the applicant, at consider- 
able expense to her self-confidence 
and financial status, exactly what she 
should have learned long before she 
received her diploma from school. 

Let us consider briefly how the 
problem of transcription is handled 
in the average school: 

The student masters the keyboard 
of the typewriter and attains a skill 
of perhaps forty words per minute, 
with a variable degree of accuracy. 
The stimulus in the early training in 
typing is the letter or group of let- 
ters, usually through the medium of 
sight. She devotes three to nine 
months, depending on the type of 
school, to learning shorthand theory, 
chiefly by writing words, with per- 
haps some simple connected material. 
The stimulus is almost entirely 
through the sense of hearing, and the 
fact that shorthand spelling is based 


The Yardstick by which the Employer measures the 
efficiency of a new secretary is the rate at which she 
can transform his dictated thoughts, taken down by 
her in shorthand, into usable typewritten copy. 
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on sound is stressed. Now our stu- 
dent is ready to transcribe, and dur- 
ing the remainder of her training pe- 
riod, while she is increasing her pro- 
ficiency at the machine and with the 
shorthand pen, she is given weekly, 
semi-weekly, or daily dictation which 
she converts into typed copy. At the 
outset, the shorthand teacher gives 
the class a fifteen- or twenty-minute 
lecture on the process of transcrib- 
ing, either dictates a few simple 
sentences or assigns some previously- 
read shorthand plates, and sends the 
class to the typing room to transcribe. 
The first few times, she may even 
accompany the students in order to 
supervise their initial efforts, but af- 
ter a week or more they work largely 
without check-up as to habits. As 
the days go by, the rate of dictation 
is gradually increased, as is the quan- 
tity of transcription for a given 
length of time. When graduation 
time arrives, we find, just as we 
would expect, that some of the stu- 
dents meet the final requirements 
(which, of course, vary markedly 
from school to school and even from 
teacher to teacher) and some do not. 


How Transcription Is Usually 
Taught 


Now, just what has the commer- 
cial department done? The typing 
teacher has successfully taught the 
student a new language, a mechani- 
cal kinesthetic language in which she 
writes what she sees. Each step of 
the process is carefully supervised 
and all inefficient habits are checked. 
The shorthand teacher (usually not 
the same individual as the typing in- 
structor) has taught the student an- 
other new kinesthetic language, one 
in which she writes with a new sym- 
bolic alphabet exactly what she hears. 
Here again correct writing habits, 
legible form, and accurate spelling 
are emphasized. And after these 
months of patient grounding in keep- 
ing the eyes on the copy, comfortably 
erect posture, returning the carriage 
when the bell rings, avoiding re- 
strikes, using two sheets of paper in 
machine, proofing in machine, writ- 
ing no longhand into shorthand 
notes, reading shorthand notes be- 
fore attempting to use them— 
after all this, supervision is sud- 
denly relaxed and the student is 
calmly turned loose to learn to trans- 
late the one foreign symbolic lan- 
guage into the other newly-acquired 
kinesthetic language as best she can 
and do as she will with the efficient 
habits learned at such cost of time, 
repetition, and drill. Think, too, of 
the hours the English teacher has de- 
voted to those same students’ difficul- 
ties with commas, hyphens, spelling, 


and the like. Even to a student who 
would never think of being guilty of 
running two complete sentences to- 
gether, of omitting the hyphen in 
“three-year-old child,” or the apos- 
trophe in “men’s clothing,’ if she 
were composing a letter for an Eng- 
lish assignment, a page of shorthand 
assignment, a page of shorthand 
notes taken at her maximum speed, 
liberally sprinkled with compound 
words and possessive forms, with 
perhaps a period or two inadvertently 
omitted, may present some difficul- 
ties. And if this is true of the good 
student, what must be the plight of 
the weak one, when she is first con- 
fronted with the problem of trans- 
cription ? 

If the training in the technique of 
the all-important art of transcribing 
is allowed to be largely incidental, if 
the student is expected through prac- 
tice and only an occasional check-up 
to develop this skill, is it any wonder 
that our graduates, whether they be 
weak, average or strong, have dis- 
covered only a fraction of their own 
possibilities and are consistently 
working far below their capacities ? 

It may be interesting to some peo- 
ple conversant with the problems of 
secretarial training to learn what we 
in our school are doing in an attempt 
to improve the rate and the accuracy 
of transcription done by our students. 


How Transcription Is Taught at 
Armstrong College 


Realizing and admitting frankly 
that though the training in our typ- 
ing, our shorthand, and our English 
departments is as effective as we 
know how to make it, there is cer- 
tainly not a perfect transfer when 
the students come to coordinate the 
separate skills and knowledge in their 
transcription work. Hence we set 
about to give definite instruction and 
supervision through the medium of 
a course devoted entirely to tran- 
scribing. It is so placed in the pro- 
gram of every secretarial student as 
to follow immediately the comple- 
tion of the shorthand manual. This 
means that the students have com- 
pleted a variable amount of English 
work and have attained a minimum 
typing rate of thirty words per min- 
ute, but have had practically no ex- 
perience in transcribing from their 
own shorthand notes. 

In this course no effort is made to 
teach either English, shorthand, or 
typewriting as such, that being left 
entirely to the instructors of these 
respective fundamentals. As far as 
shorthand is concerned, the rate of 
dictation is always within the ca- 
pacity of even the slowest student. 
Each student is encouraged to type 


at his or her own best rate consistent 
with accuracy. Nothing new is of- 
fered in English instruction except 
that a few of the principles of Eng- 
lish which we have found that our 
students most frequently violate are 
gathered together in a brief mimco- 
graphed syllabus, generously illus- 
trated with examples of correct 
usage, and these are given to the stu- 
dents at the beginning of the quarter 
with instructions to keep the sy!la- 
bus handy when transcribing. When- 
ever possible, the dictation work in 
class includes some of these troul)le- 
some expressions, and occasionally a 
rather lengthy sentence or letter test, 
compiled from the syllabus, is dic- 
tated and the students transcribe it 
without the aid of the syllabus or 
dictionary. 

At the opening of the quarter, the 
students are given in detail the cx- 
act steps of the transcribing proccss, 
under its three divisions of prelimi- 
naries, typing, and proofreading. No 
typing is done until the notes, wheth- 
er they be shorthand plates or the 
students’ own notes, have been read 
at least twice, all questionable words 
have been referred to the dictionary, 
complete punctuation has been sup- 
plied, and all illegible outlines have 
either been deciphered or satisfactory 
words substituted. Next, the actual 
transcribing is accomplished. with 
strict regard to correct typing hab- 
its, the students being admonished to 
consider the shorthand notes just as 
longhand copy. Proofreading, the 
third and far from least-important 
step, is particularly emphasized, since 
all too often a good piece of work 
has been spoiled by an overlooked 
typographical error. All proofing is 
done in the machine and each error, 
either typing, spelling, or placement, 
must be circled. To encourage care 
in reading, an unchecked error is 
penalized as two checked ones. 


Work of the First Few Weeks 


During the first two weeks, while 
stress is being placed on technique, 
all transcribing practice is from 
shorthand plates which are thor- 
oughly familiar to the students. Aft- 
er the students have become firmly 
grounded in the correct procedure, 
the copy used is entirely their own 
notes, taken at the beginning of the 
class period. Self-assurance and 
speed of transcribing are cultivated 
through the ever-valuable medium of 
repetition, always, of course, from 
the shorthand notes. The number of 
letters used for one hour’s transcrip- 
tion allows for three to five repeti- 
tions of each, depending on the indi- 
vidual typing tate of the student. 

It is no easy task to keep down the 
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typing errors and at the same time 
to hold the students’ rate of writ- 
ing from shorthand notes or plates 
to a point somewhere near that of 
her typing rate from longhand copy. 
Invariably, concentration on  ac- 
curacy results in a very cautious 
rate of writing, whether it be from 
longhand or from shorthand copy. 
Stress on accuracy, plus the for- 
eign nature of the shorthand copy 
to which the student is first intro- 
duced in this transcription course, 
makes the initial drop in the rate 
of writing not unexpected and makes 
the increasing of this rate of writ- 
ing one of the major objects of the 
course. Even though the experienced 
teacher may not be surprised at the 
transcribing rate of her beginning 
students, the students themselves are 
usually rather astonished and some- 
‘imes even alarmed at their own rec- 
ords. For purposes of comparison, 
note the following gross rates per 
ininute of a representative group of 
students shortly after enrolling in 
the transcription course. It will 
be seen that in every case either the 


they are transcribed as straight copy 
rather than as letters. They tend to 
minimize jerkiness in writing, caused 
by reading a sentence or a clause 
and writing it, then another and writ- 
ing it. In other words, they encour- 
age a continuity of typing and read- 
ing at the same time, a habit essen- 
tial to skillful transcription. 

So far as measuring progress is 
concerned, the reliability of our rec- 
ords of the students’ writing in timed 
straight copy writes from their own 
notes during the course is somewhat 
impaired by the fact that for the first 
few weeks all notes are read and 
reread, both silently and aloud, be- 
fore transcribing is attempted. In 
most cases, then, the progress in skill 
development is reflected not so much 
in the actual increase in rate of writ- 
ing as in the individual’s success or 
failure in holding her rate uniform 
or increasing it a few words per min- 
ute while the vocabulary increases 
in difficulty and her familiarity with 
the material decreases. In_ these 
cases, an increase of eight to ten per 
cent is significant. 


FIVE-MINUTE WRITES FROM STRAIGHT COPY 


Longhand Copy 
Student Per Minute 

Rate Errors 


Shorthand Plates 
Per Minute 
Rate Errors 


Own Notes 
Per Minute 
Rate Errors 


rate or the accuracy (and sometimes 
both) of the ‘writes’ from  short- 
hand suffer in comparison with that 
of the longhand “writes.” 

Analysis of the rate and accuracy 
of a few such timed writes as these, 
both from straight copy and _ letter 
form, often discloses the key to 
some individual problems in tran- 
scription. Errors due to typing are 
easily distinguished from those due 
purely to shorthand and to spelling, 
and a comparison of the number of 
errors made in writes from short- 
hand notes with those made in long- 
hand copy writes will show nervous- 
ness, lack of self-confidence, or a 
fundamental weakness in either 
shorthand or English. A_ sharp 
drop in the rate of writing indicates 
either that the student fails to ex- 
ercise sufficient care in making notes 
legible and accurate or has devoted 
too little time to reading the notes 
before writing from them. 

Incidentally, we have found an- 
other value in the five- or ten-minute 
writes from shorthand notes when 


I do, however, have a_ limited 
amount of data (gathered purely as 
an experiment) showing the stu- 
dents’ achievement with the notes 
simply dictated and not read back 
or discussed for correction. Over a 
period of six weeks, at four differ- 
ent times, material of approximately 
uniform difficulty was dictated, at a 
rate within the ability of all the 
members of the class, a few minutes 
were allowed for silent reading and 
other preparation for writing, and 
the rate and accuracy was calculated 


Plan of Grading is Explained 


Grading, the bane of the teacher’s 
existence, in this course is designed 
to give impartial weight to the two 
main aspects of the student’s effort— 
the amount of work she completes 
in a given time and the accuracy of 
it. Now, the accuracy or quality of 
a set of letters can be judged with 
comparative ease—typographical er- 
rors, misspellings, poor placement, 
irregular margins, incorrect form, 
are all obvious enough and are as in- 
excusable in the slow student as in 
the good student. Therefore, the 
quality grading scale is simple. A 
maximum of three errors, regardless 
of their nature, in a letter of under 
one hundred words, and of four er- 
rors in a longer letter, is permitted. 
A restrike yields an unqualified F 
and one unchecked error of any kind 
is equivalent to two checked ones. 

Since the amount of work done by 
each student must necessarily de- 
pend on her own typing rate and 
since the previous training in typing 
of the students enrolled in the tran- 
scription course varies from three 
months to six, grading the quantity 
of work is slightly more complicated, 
Therefore, we give the class a basic 
test consisting of an hour’s writing 
from typewritten copy, to be set up 
in letter form, convert this into gross 
words per minute, and use the re- 
sult as 100%. Adjustment is made 
for increase in typing skill as the 
quarter progresses by repeating this 
test at mid-term and using the new 
rate as the basis for the remainder 
of the term. A permanent record 
is kept of this gross rate. At the end 
of each day’s transcription from 
shorthand notes, the student com- 
putes her own rate per minute and 
the grade recorded represents the 
percentage of her typewriting rate at- 
tained that day. For instance, if the 
student had a basic rate of fifty 
words per minute from typewritten 
copy and on a given day she set up 
in similar letter form her own short- 
hand notes at a rate of forty words 
per minute, her percentage grade 
would be 40 divided by 50 or 80%. 
A grade of less than 60% is con- 


from a five-minute write. The fol- sidered unsatisfactory. 
lowing are typical results: (Concluded on page 28) 
Write I Write II Write III Write IV 
Gross’ Errors Gross. Errors Gross Errors Gross _ Errors 

Student Rate* per Min. Rate* per Min. Rate* per Min. Rate* per Min. 


* Percentage based on the individual’s gross rate per minute from typed copy. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL LAWS UNDERLYING 
THE SHORTHAND WRITING 
ADAPTATION 


by Nellie A. Ogle 


Miss Ogle 


N our topic for discussion we have 
as important terms, Psychologi- 
cal Laws, Shorthand, and Writing 
Adaptation. In regard to the first, 
it is generally conceded that learning 
takes place in accordance with cer- 
tain specified methods of procedure. 
The operation of these laws in the 
shorthand writing adaptation will be 
observed with a view to setting up 
criteria for judging the effectiveness 
of this teaching procedure which em- 
bodies the acquirement of natural- 
ness in a rapid means of writing 
IDEAS with no emphasis whatever 
on the attainment of preciseness, ac- 
curacy, and skill. 

If we discuss shorthand writing, 
exclusive of the attainment of ex- 
actness, preciseness, and skill, and 
merely from the writing adaptation 
standpoint, by which we mean the 
naturalness of recording ideas in 
shorthand, as the customary and gen- 
eral means of communication, we 
find a certain set of laws underlying 
the writing adaptation. 

According to Bode—and I might 
add according to my own helpless 
bewilderment—‘‘the psychology of 
learning is a scene of confusion and 
violent disagreement.” There are 
more laws of learning schools than 
there are schools of fish. Every psy- 
chologist chooses to state his own set 
of laws underlying the learning 
process in just a little different way 
from all others and insists on en- 
tering into argument in regard to cer- 
tain laws of other psychologists. 


Laws of Initial Diffused Move- 
ments and Apperception 


But when these laws have all been 
reduced to a common denominator, 
we find that most psychologists agree 
that there is a law of initial diffused 
movements and a law of appercep- 


State College, Bowling Green, Ohio 


We find a certain set of laws underlying the writing adaptation, 

if we discuss shorthand writing, exclusive of the attainment of 

exactness, preciseness and skill, and merely from the writing 
adaptation stand point. 


tion. These might be reduced to the 
one law, so far as the layman is con- 
cerned, that we must take the be- 
ginner and start him where he ‘is 
when we get him. We must use at 
the start such knowledges as the 
child has and allow him to express 
this knowledge in the new medium of 
shorthand writing to the best of his 
ability. If the child writes, “This is 
the fifteenth of September,” in short- 
hand, it is of no great importance 
that it does not look as it would if 
Dr. Gregg had written it. Rather 
the importance is that the child, hav- 


\\ 


CHART I 
The writing adaptation wheel illustrat- 
ing the Psychological Laws underlying 
the writing adaptation in the teaching of 
shorthand. 


ing written it in the new medium, 
can now see in it the idea that this 
particular day is the fifteenth of the 
current month. The student, accord- 
ing to the law of apperception, has 
already learned to give meaning to 
this group of words and these mean- 
ings now become useful in the writ- 
ing adaptation. By letting him write 
to the best of his ability and calling 
it shorthand, as far as he is con- 
cerned, as we do in the writing adap- 
tation, we have observed this law of 
initial diffused movements. 
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If we think of the psychological 
laws underlying the writing adapia- 
tion as being a wheel, then these two 
laws of apperception and initial dif- 
fused movement form the outer rim 
of the wheel. (See Chart 1.) At 
the hub is naturalness of recording 
ideas in shorthand. Between this 
outer rim and the hub we find vari- 
ous other laws, and for the purpose 
of making the diagram clear, we will 
put around the hub those major laws 
that govern the writing adaptation, 
and around these major laws the 
more important subsidiary laws, al- 
though it would be impossible, in an 
article of this kind, to discuss in de- 
tail, as Pyle has done, the numerous 
important but diffuse laws concerned 
with the writing adaptation.* 


Law of Readiness 


Most psychologists agree that there 
is a law of readiness—a will to learn. 
In the language of the layman this 
law might be stated as, “Here is 
something to be learned and I want 
to learn it.” This law of readiness or 
will to learn, or what you choose un- 
der any other title, is an all impor- 
tant law underlying the written adap- 
tation. Unless a learner actually 
wants to learn to write shorthand as 
a rapid means of communication or 
a rapid means of getting his thoughts 
down on paper, then he will never, 
in the true sense of the word, acquire 
writing adaptation. He may labori- 
ously write something on paper, or 
he may put something down skil- 
fully, one character after another, 
but he will not be writing shorthand. 
But when he is given at the start a 
goal which makes it possible for him 


*W. H. Pyle, “The Psychology of Learning,” 
Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1921. 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Secondary Objectives 


WO other objectives are placed 
in a second group. They are: 

1. To prepare the student for fur- 
ther work in accounting. 


2. To build character, and to incul- 
cate desirable habits as those of 
accuracy and neatness. 


Further work in accounting may 
in this day and age take many dif- 
ferent roads. It may be in inter- 
meliate and advanced accounting 
and if so the student who has had a 
thorough course in bookkeeping in 
high school should be able to cover 
this work more rapidly and often- 
times more thoroughly. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
for Lawyers 


Dut intermediate and advanced ac- 
counting are not the only account- 
ing courses which may be built upon 
a high school bookkeeping course. A 
year ago there was no book suitable 
for lawyers who wished to survey 
accounting and learn this subject in 
its relation to law. Today this need 
has been provided for,! but before 
this text was written a survey was 
made to find out whether lawyers 
should know accounting. The fol- 
lowing comments are typical of what 
attorneys say on this question: 

The attorney of the future 
will be required to come in closer 
contact with business and business 
men, and a knowledge of accounting 
will enable him to undertake and ac- 
complish tasks otherwise inadvisable 
to undertake.” 

“A lawyer who does not know 
something of the fundamentals of 
accounting is lacking an_ essential 
qualification for handling modern 
business-legal problems.” 

“The trouble with most lawyers is 
—they know too much book law and 
not enough business. By all means 
require some training in accounting, 
finance, and general business meth- 
ods—it is a necessity under our 
American System of business and fi- 
nance today that a lawyer have at 
least a modicum of such knowl- 
edge.”? 

1See Willard J. Graham and Wilbur Katz, 
Accounting in Legal Practice (Callaghan & Com- 
pany. Chicago, 1932.) 

? Willard J. Graham, Accounting in the Law- 
School Curriculum, The American Law School 


Review, Vol. 7, No. 3, May, 1931, p. 217, foot- 
note. 


For the professional man who finds his 
own field becoming more and more re- 
lated to commerce, a knowledge of the 
elementary accounting principles as 
taught in the bookkeeping course be- 
come of value. 


Bookkeeping and 
Economic Crisis Part III 


by Raymond V. Cradit 


Research and Teaching Assistant 
The School of Business, The University of Chicago 


Editor’s Comment: 


This is the third and concluding part of 


an article which was begun in the February, 1934, issue. In 
the first part Mr. Cradit discussed two major objectives of book- 
keeping instruction: (1) To study bookkeeping records and re- 
ports as an aid to the better management of a business enterprise, 
and (2) To give students the ability to secure positions as book- 
keepers. In the March, 1934, issue he dealt with a third major 
objective: To give the knowledge of how to interpret and 
analyze business papers and records as users of business services. 


The survey further indicates that 
about fifty per cent of those answer- 
ing the questionnaires believed that 
the lawyer should be able to under- 
stand what is done in accounting, 
should be able to analyze and inter- 
pret statements, and have sufficient 
knowledge to work intelligently with 
accountants who perform the actual 
accounting work. About one-sixth 
of the group thought the accounting 


training should be as much as that 


of aC. P. A.; and one-third that the 
lawyer should have at least a knowl- 
edge of accounting fundamentals.* 


Kendrick is emphatic in his state- 
ment that judges as well as lawyers 
are in need of a knowledge of ac- 
counting. He says: 

“In the study of court decisions 
one realizes the vagueness with 
which the court has at times rend- 
ered decisions. Had these been 
based on even a slight knowledge of 
accounting certain misunderstand- 
ings and misrepresentations would 
have been eliminated.” 

Only recently the writer heard a 
lawyer who has practiced for over 
a quarter of a century discussing af- 
ter class the question of the contin- 
gent liability arising from discounted 
notes receivable. The course was 
specifically designated “Accounting 
For Lawyers.” After the instructor 
had cleared up all the moot points 
the attorney said: “Sir, you don’t 
know what clouds you are rolling 
away!” 

In this country lawyers constitute 
a large segment of the professional 
class. Somewhere in the course of 
their preparation for their career 
they should study accounting. If 
they have an opportunity to study 
bookkeeping in high school they 
should by all means avail themselves 
of this opportunity; if they expect 
to study intermediate or advanced 
accounting, the high school book- 
keeping course will pave the way, 
and lastly should they expect to take 
a specialized course in accounting 
for lawyers whose main purpose is 


8 Loc. cit. p. 217. 
_ *Hazen W. Kendrick, The Need for Account- 
ing in the Law School Curriculum, The Account- 
ing Review, Vol. VI, No. 1, March, 1931, p. 38. 
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to point out the contacts between law 
and accounting the bookkeeping 
course will serve them well in regard 
to elementary accounting principles. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
for Engineers 


Turning from law one need only 
examine the curriculums of schools 
of engineering to see that even here 
recognition is given to courses in ac- 
counting. The theory upon which 
this recognition is based is succinctly 
stated in the following: 

“The engineer has an object to at- 
tain—the design of a tool, a machine, 
a finished product, a plant, a manu- 
facturing process; the choice of ma- 
terials, the lay-out of jobs; supervi- 
sion of production and maintenance 
—all to meet certain specifications. 
The decisions which he makes with 
reference to expenses and capital ex- 
penditures are often among the most 
sizeable items in the company’s af- 
fairs. It is the function of internal 
control to measure the results of his 
decisions in terms of a_ standard 
previously accepted as being capable 
of accomplishment. The budget has 
set the standard and _ forecasted 
plans of the details by which the at- 
tainment of that standard has been 
sought. Accounting makes this meas- 
urement in terms of debits and cred- 
its that are reflected in the Balance 
Sheet and Statement of Profit and 
Loss.””° 

Students who plan to be engineers 
will also do well to study bookkeep- 
ing in high school. As in the case 
of lawyers it will pave the way when 
further courses in accounting are 
taken. And in those cases where the 
engineering students are unable to 
avail themselves of further account- 
ing training, the high school book- 
keeping course will have provided 
them with the ability to measure in 
terms of debits and credits. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting for 
Other Specialized Groups 


Much more could be said in re- 
gard to the need of bookkeeping and 
accounting for specialized groups. 
There is the market analyst, the ad- 
vertising manager, and cost account- 
ant. Each of these has need for basic 
bookkeeping concepts and methods 
of procedure. 

Even the economists recognize the 
need for accounting as witnessed by 
Fisher : 

“There is a fundamental reason 


_> James C. White. Teaching Accounting in En- 
gineering Schools, The Accounting Review, Vol. 
V, No. 3, September, 1930, p. 210. 


why such studies as Cannings must 
be of value to economics. Any 
quantitative economic concept, to be 
of any use, should be capable otf 
actual measurement. Accounts rep- 
resent primarily those measures of 
business which are practical. They 
apply to business the acid test of 
practical workability—a test which 
might have saved much useless labor 
and disputation in economic litera- 
ture. The ‘wage fund’ theory, for 
instance, could scarcely have been 
proposed in an atmosphere of actual 
accounts. No one ever has or ever 
could set up an account of a wage 
fund. And if he could set it up in 
a capital account, he would see the 
inherent impossibility of transmuting 
it into wages in the income account. 
So also we might have been spared 
the wearisome discussions of the sup- 
posed important distinction between 
productive and ‘unproductive 


labor’. 
Summary 


In the next hundred years there 
will probably be at least ten more 
business depressions (providing this 
one ends). In periods of prosperity 
good management is always at a 
premium. In periods of economic 
distress good management is abso- 
lutely essential to survival. In pe- 
riods of both good and bad business 
the investor has a right to a correct 
accounting of how wisely the eco- 
nomic good of which he owns a part 
is being administered. 

Bookkeeping may be taught in 
such a way as to inculcate basic prin- 
ciples of good business management. 
It may also be taught so as to give 
the investor of tomorrow the ability 
properly to interpret for his own 
benefit financial data. Once under- 
standing the importance of honest 
and complete financial statements the 
potential investor may become a po- 
tent force in bringing about cor- 
porate reforms. 

For the professional man who 
finds his own field becoming more 
and more related to commerce, a 
knowledge of the elementary ac- 
counting principles as taught in the 
bookkeeping course become of value. 
Those who wish bookkeeping from 
a purely vocational standpoint may 
find a business depression a desir- 
able time to make use of the ability 
to keep hand written records. 


6 See 
tancy, 
1929. 

7 Loc. cit., pp. 603-604. 


ohn Canning, The Economics of Accoun- 
he Ronald Press Company, New York, 


Criticism, Comment and 
Challenge 


(Continued from page 9) 


cupational experience. What about 
those who do not reply? Those who 
do not graduate? 

10. What Anna Y. Reed says 
about New York University gradu- 
ates is interesting, but she is gener- 
alizing and not offering statistical 
evidence when she implies that she 
can do nothing for them unless they 
can write shorthand. It is doubtful 
if 10% of the graduates of that col- 
lege can write shorthand. I should 
hate to think that Mrs. Reed’s atti- 
tude condemns them to permsnent 
unemployment. Most of them xo to 
work in spite of their “handicap” and 
Mrs. Reed’s inability to place them. 


11. Finally, the author reaches 
this conclusion: “He who in this 
century of progress attempts to guide 
young people away from the acquisi- 
tion of the simplest form of writing 
known to mankind, saddling them 
for the rest of their lives with that 
laborious and time-consuming form 
of writing known as longhand, is as- 
suming a grave responsibility.” \Voe 
unto teachers of penmanship! 

Now the point of this is that short- 
hand needs no such defense; it can 
stand on its own bottom. Many, but 
not all commercial pupils should 
study it for vocational reasons. 
Others should study it for its per- 
sonal utility values. Still others 
should study it because they want to, 
without regard for its personal or 
vocational utility. There is nothing 
in any survey report that denies 
these patent facts. If such survey 
findings are to be discredited it will 
be accomplished by contradictory re- 
search data of such volume and per- 
tinence as to leave no doubt in the 
mind of the reader; it will not be ac- 
complished by bitter condemnation, 
impertinent data, biased arguments, 
casual comments of individuals, or 
untrustworthy impressions. Pure 
emotion cannot overpower fact in 
such an argument. 

In the field of high school busi- 
ness education there is a certain 
amount of curricular unbalance 
which does a serious injustice to all 
parties concerned. It is to be hoped 
that true balance may be restored as 
a result of continued research by 
people who have an objective atti- 
tude toward this problem. 


—Frederick G. Nichols. 
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()* Saturday, December 16, 
J 1933, forty-five students of 
the E. C. Glass Senior High 
School* displayed their ability in 
salesmanship by taking over 
Guggenheimer’s Department Store 
for one day. 

Mr. G. A. Eichelberger, manager 
Guggenheimer’s, extended the 
invitation for the business-and- 
school project to the principal of 
the High School in the early part 
of December. The said project 
aroused the immediate interest of 
school officiais and was approved 
by the Superintendent of Schools. 


Preliminary Arrangements 


The first negotiations took place 
in the office of the principal on 
Wednesday, December 6, about a 
week and a half before the event, 
with the following executive mem- 
bers present: (1) Mr. G. A. Ejichel- 
berger, Manager, Guggenheimer’s 
(2) Miss Elizabeth Thompson, 
Advertising Manager, Guggen- 
heimer’s (3) Mr. H. A. C. Walker, 
Principal, E. C. Glass Senior High 
School (4) Mr. B. E. Isley, Vice- 
Principal (5) Miss Pauline Fisher, 
Dean of Girls and (6) Mr. E. F. 
LurmahiIn, Director of Business 
/-ducation. 

The principal, with the advice of 
the above faculty committee, ap- 
pointed the students for the im- 
portant key positions, such as: 
(1) President, (2) Store Manager, 
(3) Credit Manager, (4) Office 
Manager, (5) Advertising Man- 
ager, (6) Tea Room Hostess, (7) 
Library Hostess, (8) Beauty Salon 
Hostess, (9) Studio Hostess, (10) 
Marking Room Manager who 
keeps record of goods to be de- 
livered to customers, (11) Delivery 
Manager, (12) Secretary to the 
President, and (13) Assistant to 
Advertising Manager. 

* The E. C. Glass Senior High School is named 
for the well-known educator Dr. E, C. Glass and 


not for his illustrious brother Senator Carter 
Glass. 


Students 


Manage 


Department Store 


Mr. Burmahln 


by F. Burmahln 


Director of Business Education, Public Schools, Lynchburg, Va. 


Positions for floor managers and 
sales people were open to the en- 
tire student body. Those students 
interested in participating in the 
department store project in the way 
of securing sales experience were 
requested through home room 
announcements to write letters of 
application and file them with the 
student store manager by the close 
of school Monday, December 11. 

Then, on Monday afternoon, the 
student president and the student 
store manager with the assistance 
of the high school principal’s sec- 
retary (who knows high school 
students) looked over the applica- 
tions and made a list of first and 
second choices for floor managers 
and sales people. This recom- 
mended list was submitted to the 
high school officials for approval 
early Tuesday morning, December 
12. After selection the finally ap- 
proved students were notified that 
Mr. G. A. Eichelberger, Manager 


of Guggenheimer’s Department 
Store, would speak to them at the 
high school that Tuesday afternoon 
and that all were to be present at 
this informal meeting. 

Tuesday after school Mr. Eichel- 
berger greeted the students on be- 
half of the department store and 
spoke to them for about fifteen 
minutes. In his talk he _ briefly 
explained the general idea of the 
school-and-store project and_ in- 
vited the “to be” store personnel 
to a dinner on Wednesday at 6 
p.m. in Guggenheimer’s Tea Room. 

Much student enthusiasm was 
manifested in the halls of the high 
school during the day preceding 
the banquet at the department 
store tea room. At the appointed 
time and place the “lucky” stu- 
dents gathered at Guggenheimer’s, 
located in the heart of the city of 
Lynchburg, Virginia. After all the 
students and a few of the faculty 
representatives had assembled, Mr. 


Executives for a Day 


Student Store Manager and Student President discussing plans 
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Eichelberger, the actual store man- 
ager, called for the student store 
manager and asked him to have 
the group seated at the tea room 
tables. 

After a very delightful Southern 
dinner consisting of baked Virginia 
ham, yams, asparagus, hot rolls, 
coffee and dessert, Mr. E/ichel- 
berger made a short talk, welcom- 
ing the students to the store and 


-making a few appropriate remarks. 


Then the president of the store, 
Mr. Max Guggenheimer, was 
called on to explain brieflly the in- 
side workings of a department 
store. Mr. Max Guggenheimer 
has been connected with the store 
since boyhood days, succeeding his 
father as president. Next, the fac- 
ulty representatives, Mr. Isley and 
Mr. Burmahln, gave brief talks. 
The student store manager and the 
student president were also in line 
for brief talks, showing the inter- 
est of the student group and their 
willingness to cooperate. 

The informal student sales ban- 
quet was followed by a little sur- 
prise in the form of a sales demon- 
stration staged by two Guggen- 
heimer sales employees describing 
the steps in a sale, including the 
polite handling of customers, the 
registering of cash, and the proper 
procedure in the case of a charge 
customer. 

Following the sales demonstra- 
tion different student floor groups 
were shown through the various 
departments of the store on the 
several floors. The student execu- 
tives, accompanied by the store 
president, Mr. Max Guggenheimer, 
and the director of business edu- 
cation, Mr. E. F. Burmahln, went 
to the store president’s office on 


the third floor and held an informal 


discussion. The general duties of 
the store president, who is in 
charge of the buying, were ex- 
plained. Questions were asked by 
the students. Various executive 
reports were shown. Yearly, sea- 
sonal, monthly, weekly and daily 
sales forecasts were discussed. De- 
partment reports are presented 
each day for approval by the presi- 
dent. A vivid slogan in the office 
of the president read “Follow 
through to completion.” 


Students Display Sales and 
Executive Ability 


Saturday, December 16, forty- 
five ambitious high school students 
reported for work to their respec- 
tive managers on the various floors. 
Here the real student sales and 
executive interest began. Business, 


of course, was considerably heavier 
in the afternoon than in the fore- 
noon. The students in their new 
capacities acted as naturally as 
possible and fell in line with the 
daily procedure. The student store 
executives mingled with the regu- 
lar executives, and the student 
sales force cooperated wonderfully 
with the regular sales force in mak- 
ing the day a most eventful and 
financially successful one for all 
concerned. 

The students showed such ex- 
cellent salesmanship that all those 
who applied to the Guggenheimer 
Department Store Manager for 
sales positions for the following 
Saturday to aid in the Christmas 
rush received positions with pay. 

The net sales for the day were 
so good that the high school rea- 
lized $100—on the business-and- 
school project. The original agree- 
ment was that the students were 
to give their services for the day 
gratis in return for the experience 
gained and that Guggenheimer’s 
would present the high school 2 
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per cent of the net sales, with a 
guarantee of $50. The amount 
received by the high school was to 
be applied to the general high 
school fund and used for worthy 
causes. 

One of the senior sales ladies, 
who is also a buyer, commented on 
the marked sales ability and zeal- 
ous energy displayed throughout 
the day by so remarkable a young 
group of people. 

Mr. Eichelberger commented 
that the entire organization of the 
department store was amazed at 
the adaptability of the students ind 
at the way they brought out the 
points of the merchandise. Most 
of the students seemed to be nat- 
ural born sales people. They thor- 
oughly enjoyed the work. It did 
this definite thing for them ~it 
will make them think about what 
definite vocation they would ‘ike 
to follow. They asked more ques- 
tions about vocations such as: 
What does a social secretary «<!o0? 
Welfare worker? Educational |)i- 
rector? An advertising manager? 


Exploding a Myth 


A modern myth that has received wide 
acceptance is exploded by Dr. David Segel 
in the current issue of School Life, official 
monthly journal of the Federal Office of 
Education. 

This myth, arising from certain tests 
made of men drafted for the United 
States Army during the World War, as- 
serted that the average intelligence of 
adult Americans was that of 12-year-old 
children. 

“That assertion is not true,” declares 
Doctor Segel, expert on educational tests 
and measurements in the Office of Edu- 
cation. “Only 5 per cent of our adult 
population have a mental age of 12 years 
or less.” 

“The statement that the intelligence of 
the adults of this country was about that 
of 12-year-olds came about through a mis- 
interpretation of the data obtained from 
the intelligence testing carried out in the 
Army during the World War,” he points 
out. “There are several factors at work 
which brought about this misinterpreta- 
tion. The mental ages obtained on the 
intelligence tests used in the Army were 
based on equivalent mental ages found on 
the individual Binet intelligence test. This 
Binet test, however, underrates adult in- 
telligence. 

“Later researches have shown positively 
that the intelligence of adults of this 
country will average considerably above 
that of 12-year-olds.” 

By using research studies of typical 
cross sections of American society, Doc- 
tor Segel found that intelligence, which is 
defined as the growth and decline of the 
ability to learn “rises rather sharply until 
about the age of 15 or 16, then rises less 
and less sharply until about the age of 22 
or 23. From this age the curve begins to 
drop, at first very slowly, and then more 


and more precipitously. The mental age 
of the adults of the early twenties (20-25) 
is therefore above that of any age group 
in the teens. At no chronological age 
level does the average mental age ob- 
tained from investigations fall to that of 
12-year-olds.” 

Applying the findings of research with 
typical cross-sections of American citizen- 
ry to census figures for the number of 
persons in the age groups between 16 and 
50 years of age, Doctor Segel finds that 
the “average mental age of men and 
women of this country according to this 
method of calculation is 17.7.” 

“The word ‘intelligence’,” points out the 
Office of Education expert, “is very 
loosely used. To the scientist it does not 
mean the total, collective knowledge, ex- 
perience and judgment of an individual. 
It means, in other words, the speed ot 
mental reaction to a new situation, his 
capacity to grow mentally. 

“For the every-day living, due to the 
factor of experience, the ability of a man 
in his particular line of work, does not 
begin to decline in the twenties. It is 
probable that the increase in all-around 
ability—not just ability to learn in a new 
situation—counteracts ‘the tendency of the 
intelligence ‘curve’ to taper off after the 
twenties. It is possible that his all-around 
ability does not begin to decline until 
quite late in life.” 

Dr. Segel estimates that there are 
10,000,000 Americans in the highest men- 
tal age group, that is 23 years and up. 
There are probably 40,000,000 above the 
average intelligence level of 17.7 years 
for the adult group 16 to 50 years of 
age (chronological). Only 3,000,000 
adults have a mental age of 12 years 
or less. 
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PROPOSED RESEARCH IN BUSINESS 


EDUCATION BUSINESS 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


by Gertrude C. Ford, M.A. 


Assistant in Commercial Education 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Gertrude C. Ford 


in business educa- 
tion is uncoordinated and its 
resu'ts are widely scattered. Busi- 
ness education is not included in the 
receut National Survey of 
Education, undertaken by the U. 
Office of Education, or in many pre- 
vious great surveys—all because 
there was no one national central 
ageiicy to speak for us. Even the 
Federal governmental offices in busi- 
ness education, which carried on 
some investigations, were recently 
abolished by Congress. 

Irom time to time partial bibliog- 
rapnies, abstracts, articles and mon- 
ographs relating to recent research 
in business education are being pub- 
lished. A compilation of abstracts 
with more than a thousand titles is 
in progress by Dr. E. G. Blackstone. 
In the teacher training field’ publish- 
ing is going forward and there is a 
Research Commission which offers 
guidance and reports research in 
progress, 

Perhaps the next step is to assume 
that national planning will be insti- 
tuted for each major aspect of busi- 
ness education and that the work will 
be allocated to groups most directly 
in contact with the real situations. In 
this way significant progress could be 
made and no part of business educa- 
tion would be omitted. 

Since national councils of educa- 
tion* are of two predominant kinds, 
the general and subject-area types, 
the National Council of Business Ed- 
ucation, as a general type, might well 
offer guidance in research activities 
somewhat as follows: 

1. More encouragement of histor- 
ical, analytical, critical and _philo- 
sophical research. 

2. The use of research check-lists 


1Sixth Annual Conference of the National As- 
sociation of a Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions. Odell, W. Editor, Teachers College, 
Columbia Pate New York, 1933. 

? National Education Association Proceedings, 
1923, pp. 427-9. 


in the different fields of business edu- tion from the primary through the 
cation in order that comparisons higher institutions for the liberal or 
might be of more value. general aspect of business education. 

3. A more modern viewpoint with Subject-area councils implied in 
regard to certification. each of the policy divisions in 

4. The re-evaluation of accredit- Chart ] might actually carry on need- 
ing of business education sub- ed researches such as the recent in- 
jects*4 in secondary and higher in- vestigation of the Modern Foreign 
stitutions by the various regional and Language Association. As there are 
national accrediting agencies, many totally different-subject-areas 

More encouragement to publish- within the business education field, 
ers in the undertaking of new types the encouragement of yearbooks for 
of textbooks. each is needed. 

6. The anticipation of the reor- Before we can go directly to the 
ganization of each business education coordinated plan of research activi- 
subject perhaps in terms of integra- ties, it is necessary to define briefly 
ate the various so-called aspects of busi- 

3 California, Department of Education. Bullee mess education. These are: 
tin No. 8, July 15, 1933. ‘‘Aims and Desired ° 

1. The liberal or general consumer 


Outcomes of Typewriting Instruction in Cali- 


fornia Secondary Schools.” 
‘See also Kibby, Ira W. “A Study of Type. 2SPect W hich appears to be the com 
writing Accomplishments in California Schools.” ing frontier in secondary business 


ror Department of Education, California, March, (Concluded on page 34) 


CHART I 


ern AND INTEGRATED PLAN OF RESEARCH ACTIVITIES FOR ASSOCIATIONS 
VOTED TO THE PROGRESS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


L_NaTIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION | 


an Advisory Council to the Federal, State and Municipal Governments; National | 


and International Associations of Business Education; Other Agencies; and 
to the President of the United States in times of Emergency. 


[FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS "OR ALL LEVELS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION | 
POLICY DIVISION ] RESEARCH DIVISION 
I I [RESEARCH DIVISION ] 


THE NATIONAL ED™- NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FEDERAL, STATE ausE ACADEMY OF ARTS aND 
CATION ASSOCIATION | OF COMMERCIAL TEACHER AND CITY aSSO- SCIENCES IN BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT OF TRAINING INSTITUTIONS CIATIONS OF DE=- | EDUCATION to be the co- 
BUSINESS EDUCATION to be the coordinat- PARTMENTS OF ordinating agency for 
to be the coordina- | ing agency for the- BUSINESS EDUCa~ research activities to be 
ting agency for the | Regional Business Edu- | TION to be the sponsored by the National 
State and other cation Associations: coordinating Council of Business 
Divisions of the agencies between | Fducation. 
National Education |1. Commercial Fducation | the schools and 
Association and re- Assn. of New Yorke business educa- | Membership to include: 
lated groups. City and Vicinity tion at all ed- 1. Independent Scholars 
2, castern Commercial ucational levels. selected at large by 
Teachers Assn, the National Council 
Inland Empire, of Business Educatton. 
Dept. of Business Research Fellows se- 
Education lected by the coordi- 
National Commercial nating agency. or its 
Teachers Federation members in each of the 
(Middle West Assn.) Policy Divisions. 
New England Commer- Place: 
cial Teachers assn. 1. The research would be 
Southern Commercial carried on in conjunc- 
Teachers Assn, tion with elementary, 
Tri-State Commercial secondary and higher 
Teachers Assn. institutions and other 
Southwestern Commer- agencies if needed. 
cial Education Assn. 


SUGGESTED RESEARCH TIES ] 
I I 


To plan and pub- 10 plan and publish To ascertain The purpose might well ve 
lish yearbooks yearbooks in the pro- the status of to carry on, assemble, 

in the content fessional areas for the | business educa- evaluate, interpret, and 
subjects of gen- general, vocational tion within the |have ready for dissemina- 
eral and voca- and higher aspects of states by means | tion the results of philo- 
tional business business education, of surveys,ets., | sophical experimental, ana- 
education at the for guidance litical, critical and other 
different educa- purposes, types of research in busi- 
tion levels. ness education and related 
fields, 
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UNDERWOOD TYPING 
TESTS RESUMED 


The Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany recently resumed the distribution 
of their monthly typing tests. This 
service was discontinued in 1931 and Mr. 
W. D. M. Simmons reports that since 
then many urgent requests have been 
received from teachers of typewriting 
asking that the tests be reinstated. ; 

In announcing the resumption of the 
typing tests, Mr. Simmons states: 


“With economic conditions improved, it gives 
us pleasure to announce to all teachers and 
students of typewriting that, effective immedi- 
ately, the Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
will resume its preeminent service to all schools 
on our mailing list at the time we discontinued 
our monthly tests.” 

“We feel certaia that you will be delighted to 
learn that these monthly tests will be written 
by Mr. J. N. Kimball, for many years known 
as the Mark Twain of commercial education. 
Mr. Kimball needs no introduction, as no doubt 
you have enjoyed his unique philosophy in the 
tests written by him for us during the past 
twenty years.” 


GOOD NEWS 


The purchase of 450 new typewriters 
for use in ten of the Drake Schools of 
New Jersey has just been reported by 
President William C. Cope. 

Mr. Cope states that their business, 
closing February, showed a gain over 
February 1933 of 25 per cent and since 
January, as compared with the same 
period of 1933, they have 40 per cent in- 
crease in new enrolments. He feels 
that we are definitely emerging from 
the depression and is hopeful that we 
will continue to go forward. In_his 
opinion, the entire country is rapidly 
readjusting itself to new conditions and 
he predicts that by this time next year 
we will be well on the way to recovery. 


* * * 


NEW BULLETINS 


The first numbers of two state bul- 
letins for business teachers were issued 
in February. 

The “Bulletin of the Arizona Busi- 
ness Educators Association”, edited by 
C. D. Cocanower, Phoenix Junior Col- 
lege, Phoenix, Arizona, contains mes- 
sages from Dr. E. W. Atkinson and 
Dr. Elmer J. Brown, President and 
Vice-President of the Association, as 
well as from other well known educators 
of that state. 

The “Kansas Commercial Teacher” 
contains interesting educational news 
of the state and should bring about 
greater cooperation and a closer rela- 
tionship among Kansas commercial 
teachers. 

The Journal also acknowledges the 
second number of “The Broadcast,” the 
official organ of the Newark commercial 
teachers, received from Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, Director of Commercial 
Education, Newark, N. J. The first 
number of this publication appeared last 
October, and both issues are full of in- 
teresting news of commercial education 
activities in the Newark schools. 


NEW YORK CITY REVISES 
ECONOMICS COURSE 


What the brain trust has been doing 
with the nation’s currency has so out- 
dated the course in economics now 
studied in the city high schools that a 
new one is being planned. Superintend- 
ent of Schools Harold G. Campbell an- 
nounced today that he has requested a 
committee of teachers to examine the 
course critically and to suggest a new 
one which will help pupils to understand 
when they read about the gold standard, 


_ baloney dollars and __printing-press 


money. 


Dr. Campbell did not use these terms 
in his official instructions to the com- 
mittee, but that, anyway, was the idea. 
The course in economics in the general 
high school today is a mere six months 
in length and is generally regarded as 
a “snap” course. When the committee 
on revision gets through with it it prob- 
ably will be a year in length and not 
SO easy. 

The committee revising the economics 
course is made up of chairmen of high 
school economics departments. It in- 
cludes William D. Max, Ruth Gillette 
Hardy, Dr. Lolabel Hall, Miss Marion 
Cahill, Woolf Colvin, William A. Hamm 
and Miss M. Herskovitz. 


According to school officials, revision 
and possible lengthening of the course 
of study in economics is desirable at this 
time, when the entire nation has become 
“economics-minded.” They pointed out, 
however, that immediate extension of 
the economics course to a full year may 
not be possible because high school 
graduation and college entrance require- 
ments may interpose a barrier. 


OBJECTIVES OF OHIO CLUB 


The aim of the Commercial Educa- 
tion Club of Ohio State University 
shall be to promote the cause of com- 
mercial education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity and to encourage a spirit of fel- 
lowship among prospective commercial- 
student teachers. This general objec- 
tive is inclusive of the following specific 
purposes: 


1. To. provide opportunities for developing 
leadership in commercial education among the 
members of the Club. 

2. To sponsor desirable changes that will 
serve to further the interests of all students en- 
rolled _in commercial-education subjects. 

3. To promote sufficient sociability to create a 
spirit of fellowship among members. 

. To keep members informed concerning the 
latest_developments in commercial education. 

To sponsor a closer relationship between the 
prospective commercial teacher and _ his prospec- 
tive employment by means of contacts with 
— teachers and leaders in commercial edu- 
cation. 


The Charter Members of the club are: 


Margaret G. DeWitt, Paul C. Ickes 
President Roberta E, Mills, 
Ernest C. Ghrist Secretary 
John C. Grey Edna M. Reese 
aul T. Hiser Louis H. Schuster 
Lois E. Hostetler Karl G. Smith 
John F. Hummel Michael Vuchinick 
Sponsor: Gertrude C. Ford 
Assistant in Commercial Education, 
Ohio State University 
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PACE SCHOOL MOVES 
TO NEW QUARTERS 


The Pace Business Institute of Yonk- 
ers, New York, recently moved to larger 
quarters in the Park Building, 30 South 
Broadway, in order to take care of the 
growing number of students. 

Mr. N. E. Pace, principal of the 
school, reports that the Institute opened 
in 1922 with an enrolment of 29 sty. 
dents and that last year there was an 
enrolment of 104 students. 

x ok 


GREATER EFFICIENCY NEEDED 


In an address to a group of siudents 
at Detroit Commercial College, Presi- 
dent R. J. Maclean recently remarked: 


“To make your employment certain, (on’t de- 
aver on your personality, nor your know ledge of 
usiness, nor your knowledge of any j irticular 


line of business—acquire an EXPER’ knowl. 
edge of shorthand.” 

Mr. Maclean states that a number of 
students have entered the Detroit Com- 
mercial College this year with official 
records of 120 words per minute and 
that they are taking this training as they 
realize that requirements today demand 
greater skill in shorthand. 

In concluding his talk, Mr. Maclean 
said: 

“There are now a considerable number of 
applicants for every stenographic position where 
the shorthand requirements are not high. Short- 
hand writers are realizing this and are getting 
away from competition as_ fast as _ possible 
through ADDITIONAL _ There is a 
constant climb toward higher efficiency.” 


SPECIAL ARTICLES IN 
OTHER MAGAZINES 


The March, 1934, issue of “The 
Journal of Educational Sociology” is 
devoted to Vocational Education. .\mong 
the articles is one by our editor, Paul 
S. Lomax, on the subject of “Com- 
mercial Vocational Education”. He also 
has an article in the April, 1934, issue 
of “The Journal of the National [duca- 
tion Association”, pages 125-6, entitled, 
“The Opportunities of Business [duca- 
tion’. In this article he outlines “a 
program of possible units of instruc- 
tion in business-economics education 
based on a conception of a democracy 
composed of business- minded con- 
sumers or buyers and of socially-minded 
business owners, managers, and em- 
ployees”. In this same issue is a chal- 
lenging article by Rabbi Silver of Cleve- 
land on the subject of “Educating 
Children for the New Deal.” 

Many of our readers who arc part- 
ticularly interested business-eco- 
nomic education for buyers have noticed 
the article by Adelaide S. Baylor on 
“Teaching Buyers Buying” in__ the 
February, 1934, issue of “School Life”, 
published by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Special interest is also attached 
to the February, 1934, issue of “Oc- 
cupations—The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine” which is devoted to “Studies 
in Occupational Distribution and 
Trends”, and is edited by Walter V. 
Bingham and Harold F. Clark. The 
general editor of this important mag- 
azine is Dr. Fred C. Smith, 25 Lawrence 
Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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PERSONALS 


DR. HARR BECOMES 
NEWSPAPER ADVISOR 


J. David Stern, publisher of the New 
York Evening Post; Philadelphia Rec- 
ord; and the Camden (N. J.) Courier 
and ost, recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Luther Harr, professor 
of banking in the Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania, as 
Economic Advisor and Treasurer to his 
three publishing companies. Professor 
Harr is resigning his university position 
at the end of the current scholastic term 


He is a graduate of the Wharton 
School of Finance of the University 
of Pennsylvania and gained his Ph.D. 
in economics at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1924. He became a full pro- 
fessor of finance at Wharton in 1930. 


MR. RIESCHL HONORED 

Mr. M. A. Rieschl of Garfield, New 
Jersey, was recently appointed Super- 
visor of Commercial Education for the 
Garfield public schools. 

He has taught commercial subjects 
for twenty-one years, during the last 
sever. of which he has taught in the 
High School at Garfield. He obtained 
his A. B. degree at the University of 
Wisconsin and his LL.B. degree at 
Fordham University. 

* * * 


DES MOINES 
TYPEWRITING RESULTS 

Reported in the Des Moines “Business Edu- 
cation Notebook,” Vol. 7, No. 4 (December 
1933). p. 2. 

The following shows the results of 
tests given in the typing classes of the 
Des Moines, Iowa, public schools, after 
ten weeks) of practice: 


Size of Words per Errors per 
Class class minute minute 
1 34 17 6 
2 46 20 8 
3 34 21 8 
4 38 20 6 
2 41 20 8 
6 39 19 6 
/ 55 17 4 
8 58 18 ao 
9 60 18 
10) 59 16 -6 
1] 64 20 6 
12 63 18 6 
13 42 17 6 
14 65 17 8 
15 25 23 4 
16 31 24 4 
17 26 12 4 


Total number of pupils—780 
Tota! number of classes—17 
Total number of teachers—10 
Median rate, words per minute—18 
Median errors per minute—.6 

In classes 11 and 12 the teacher per- 
sonally examined and graded the papers 
three times each week. It will be noted 
that her pupils were exactly at the 
median of accuracy for the entire group, 
and one word per minute above the 
median speed. This is very slight com- 
Pensation for the hours of eyestrain ex- 
erted to discover the mistakes that were 
not so important anyway in terms of 
the immediate objectives of Typing I. 
This study is being made not for the 
Purpose of criticism but for purpose of 
discovering most satisfactory methods 
of handling large classes in typing. The 
€arty cooperation of teachers in it is 
commended. 


TWO OUTSTANDING 
BOOKS OF 1933 


A complete list of educational books, 
bulletins and other publications for 1933 
is printed in the March 24, 1934, issue 
of “School and Society”. The sixty 
outstanding books in this list are starred. 
The sixty books are also included in 
the April, 1934, issue of The Journa! 
of the National Education Association. 
Among these sixty books are included 
the 1933 Yearbook of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, “Teach- 
ing Devices and Classroom Equipment”, 
edited by Dr. Edward McNamara, 
Principal, High School of Commerce, 
New York City, and “Commercial Edu- 
cation in the High School” by Profes- 
sor F. G. Nichols of Harvard University. 

* * * 


MR. MACLEAN ISSUES STATE- 
MENT ON ST. LAWRENCE 
TREATY 


In a recent statement regarding the 
defeat of the St. Lawrence Treaty by 
the United States, R. J. Maclean, Presi- 
dent of Detroit Commercial College and 
Vice-President for Michigan, Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Associa- 
tion, says: 


“The defeat of the St. Lawrence Treaty by 
the United States Senate demonstrates the dif- 
ficulty of getting the various geographical sec- 
tions of the country to unite for the benefit of 
the nation as a whole. To the lake states and 
the midwest, the question of a through ship 
channel to the sea is a life and death struggle 
for economic freedom, It is vital to the more 
than forty million people who live in this section 
of the United States.” 

“There will be great disappointment through- 
out the lake states and the midwest, for the 
people of this great industrial and agricultural 
section have been looking forward confidently 
to their getting on a sea base, which would 
enable them to compete successfully with their 
competitors throughout the world.” 


Mr. Maclean has been greatly inter- 
ested in this project and has done a 
valued service in its support. 

* * 


NEW ENGLAND SENIORS 
MAKE POOR SHOWING 


As a result of the poor showing of 
5000 New England high school seniors 
in a recent test of knowledge of the 
world today, a committee of educators 
and industrial leaders is planning to 
recommend a drastic change in school 
curriculums. 


“School is presumably the one agent of today’s 
civilization that is systematically and consistently 
preparing the youth of our land for the problems 
of life,” Professor George K. Makechnie de- 
clared. “If they are to solve the questions of 
adulthood and meet the pressure that today’s 
living puts upon the individual, they must be 
fitted, and by the school too, toward this end. 
For some time the school people have felt that 
the present mode of study is not adequate for 
this. To test the feeling and find facts, an in- 
vestigating committee devised a test to examine 
KNOWLEDGE. 

“The results show, without a doubt, that the 
curriculum needs drastic revision. If high school 
seniors do not know the world in which they 
live under the present set-up, it should be dis- 
carded. A new committee, appointed for the 


purpose of planning a revision study program, 
is already at work.” 
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BOSTON GETS NEW 
CLERICAL PRACTICE COURSE 


The City of Boston has recently put 
into use a new course of study in clerical 
practice for the ninth grade. An out- 
line of the subject matter and explana- 
tion of teaching procedure is given in 
“Course of Study in Clerical Practice for 
Grade IX”, School Document No. 8, 
1933, 26 pages. The first fourteen pages 
of the booklet are devoted to a program 
of teaching in arithmetic related to 
clerical practice. The material includes 
fundamental processes, aliquote parts, 
percentage, interest, trade discount, 
profit and loss, commission, and billing. 
The latter part of the booklet deals with 
business training as such, and tends to 
retain the vocational or prevocational 
slant. For example, among the topics 
included are: entering the business 
world, types of ownership, banking, 
transporting, communicating, directories 
of information, securing a position, the 
messenger, the cashier, stock clerk, 
order clerk, billing clerk, shipping clerk, 
time clerk, file clerk, sales person and 


bookkeeper. 
* * 


NEW COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


The American Council on Education 
has appointed the following as members 
of an exploratory committee on the re- 
lation of emotion to the educational 
process: Dr. Daniel A. Prescott, pro- 
fessor of education at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, chairman; Dr. Frederick H. Lund, 
professor of psychology at Temple 
University; Dr. John H. MacCracken, 


associate director of the American 
Council on Education; Dr. James 
Stuart Plant, director of the Essex 


County Juvenile Clinic at Newark, N. J.; 
Dr. Edward Sapir, professor of anthro- 
pology at Yale University; Dr. Vivian 
T. Thayer, educational director of the 
Ethical Culture School, New York City; 
and Dr. M. Ernest Townsend, principal 
of the New Jersey State Normal School 
at Newark. The work of the committee 
will be financed by a grant of $5,000 a 
year for two years from the Josiah 
Macy Junior Foundation. 
x * * 


NEW YORK STATE CONTESTS 


George R. Tilford, State Contest 
Manager, has announced the dates for 
the New York State Contests in type- 
writing, shorthand, bookkeeping and 
commercial arithmetic. The district 
contests will be held Saturday, April 
28 at the various district centers and 
the State final contest will be held Sat- 
urday, May 19, at Syracuse University. 

The contest subjects are Typewrit- 
ing I and II, Shorthand I and II, Book- 
keeping I and II and Commercial Arith- 
metic, seven events in all. Prizes will 
be awarded to the best 3 individuals 
and to the best team in each event in 
both district and State contests. 

Information regarding the tests may 
be obtained from George R. Tilford, 
State Contest Manager, 106 Slocum 
Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
Boston Convention 


All those who attended the Boston 
Convention of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association reported an unus- 
ually good time and a very successful 
program. John F. Robinson, the retir- 
ing president, and the other officers for 
the past year, as well as the members 
of the executive board and members of 
the committees on arrangements, re- 
ceived much well deserved praise from 
the members, not only for the excellence 
of the convention program but for their 
faithful and competent work done for 
the association during the past year. 

Mr. Robinson is being succeeded by 
Louis A. Rice, assistant in Secondary 
Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Trenton, N. J. His guid- 
ance, with the support of the other offi- 
cers and members of the executive 
board, assures a bright year ahead for 
the association. Mrs. Blanche G. Stick- 
ney of Bryant and Stratton College, 
Providence, R. I., was elected vice- 
president. Harry I. Good, Director of 


Commercial Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Catharine F. 
Nulty, assistant professor in Secretarial 
Studies, University of Vermont, Burling- 
ton, Vermont, continues as editor of the 
Year Book Program. It 
was decided to hold the next conven- 
ttion in Philadelphia. 

The addresses presented at the Thurs- 
day evening and Friday morning Gen- 
ral Assemblies were enthusiastically 
received and were an excellent begin- 
ning for the worthwhile program. We 
quote from these addresses: 


President John F. Robinson 


“The charge is often made that we of the 
commercial schools are placing too much em- 
phasis on the matter of teaching skills. We 
must go on teaching the skills, paying especial 
attention to the skill to be accurate, but we 
must remember at the same time that the real 
foundation for skill is a thorough knowledge of 
the laws and rules governing the situation, and 
that more important than either skill or knowl- 
edge is the wisdom to play the game of life in 
such a manner that good comes to all and not 
to the few.” 


E. C. T. A. OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD FOR COMING YEAR 

Seated, left to right, are Arnold M. Lloyd, treasurer; Mrs. Blanche G. Stickney, 

vice-president; Miss Catherine F. Nulty, Year Book Editor; Louis A. Rice, presi- 

dent. Standing, left to right, are Harry I. Good, secretary; Harold E. Cowan, W. 

E. Douglas, D. D. Lessenberry, P. J. Harman, Nathaniel Altholz, John F. Robin- 
son, retiring president 


Commercial Education, Board of Edu- 
cation, Buffalo, N. Y., continues as sec- 
retary and Arnold M. Lloyd, principal 
of Banks College, Philadelphia, Pa., 
will continue to serve as treasurer. John 
F. Robinson, the president for the past 
year, remains on the Executive Board 
for one year. P. J. Harman, Strayer 
College, Washington, D. C., was re- 
elected to the Executive Board. Harold 
E. Cowan, High School, Dedham, Mass., 
and president of the New England High 
School Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, is the new member elected to the 
Board. The other members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board are Nathaniel Altholz, 
Director of Commercial Education, 
Board of Education, New York City: 
W. E. Douglas, president, Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware, and D. D. 
Lessenberry, head of the Department of 


Dr. Payson Smith 


“Education for any world must keep con- 
stantly before it the goal of producing men 
and women who can make good use of their 
minds and their wills. Any good program of 
education rests upon the basic theory that man 
has the power, rightly developed and directed, 
to control individually and collectively whatever 
life situations may arise. Education, let it not 
be forgotten, does have the power to change 
the currents of life. Propaganda is not educa- 
tion. The molding of the thoughts and ideals 
of a people into a particular pattern is no 
proper function of education. It is the busi- 
ness of education not to tell people what to 
think, but to teach them how to think.” 


W. H. Leffingwell 


“There are those who believe that the so- 
called New Deal in this country is the dawn 
of a new and better day, but then again there 
are those who believe that the drastic changes 
that are taking place are shaking the very 
foundations of orderly society. It is not for 
me to select the adjectives. I have only to 


endeavor to recognize what change, if any, that 
is taking place, and to give my humble opinion 
as to what effect it will have upon existing 
educational institutions. 

That a change is taking place is evident and 
must be admitted, but it must also be recognized 
that changes in economic habits and institutions 
are indeed slow, and that no change, no matter 
how drastic, will make much difference of an 
essential character in our daily lives. What 
changes are made will be so gradual that their 
=," hardly be apparent to the majority 
of us.’ 


Frederick G. Nichols 


“Commercial education has evolved +t) meet 
the needs of a capitalistic economic system; but 
this system seems to be tottering on its ‘ounda- 
tion. It may, and probably will survive, but 
in greatly modified form, Service to society 
and not merely profit for management and 
owners will be the keynote of socially 1 anaged 
economic enterprise in the future. Commercial 
education must keep pace with this devel pment, 
Awareness of the true function of busin <s, un- 
derstanding of the limitations of a discredited 
profit system of economic enterprise, at ‘east a 
limited amount of familiarity with the funda- 
mental principles in accordance with which 
business in the ‘New Era’ will be managed 
for the common good, sound elemental economic 
concepts, and the development of socially-minded 
business men and women will become th. domi- 
nant aims of vocational education in the years 
ahead.” 


H. G. Shields 


“Any elementary study of our present type 
of business civilization reveals with no uncer- 
tainty that the individual has a right to make 
his own mistakes. Legally, the individual, 
stupid and weak though he may be, is in the 
eyes of the i:aw the possessor of the same rights 
and privileges as powerful corporations. But 
it is also obvious that in the intelligent use of 
these rights and the powerful use ot these 
privileges there is a vast difference hctween 
the two. Freedom of contract and_ individual 
enterprise, though they are in constant process 
of modification and though they may be used 
differentiy in various situations, are powerful 
mainstays in the kind of business order in which 
we live.” 


The group meetings held on Friday 
and Saturday were well attended as 
usual. As they will be covered in com- 
plete form in the Year Book of the As- 
sociation, we shall not report them in 
detail. 

At the General Assembly on Saturday 
evening, Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, presi- 
dent of Brown University, Providence, 
R. 1. delivered an enlightening address 
on “The Test of the Long Road,” after 
which everyone gathered for the good 
fellowship dinner and dance, held. at 
Hotel Statler. This dinner meeting was 
a brilliant affair with about 400 present. 
At the dinner, Clyde B. Edgeworth of 
Maryland, was presented with the ban- 
ner which goes to the State chairman 
for the highest score in the membership 
contest. Prizes donated by exhibitors 
were presented to the winners at this 
time. 

One of the high spots of the conven- 
tion was the honoring of Dr. Edward 
J. McNamara. At the Saturday evening 
banquet Mr. Robinson announced that 
Dr. McNamara would be awarded the 
bronze medal by the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association for his “dis- 
tinguished services as an educator and 
as an organizer in the field of commer- 
cial education.” 

The medal is awarded annually to an 
outstanding person in the development 
of business education. Dr. McNamara 
is the third educator to be so honored, 
Dr. John Robert Gregg being the tirst, 
and Dr. Paul S. Lomax, the second. 
Last year Dr. McNamara was presented 
with a similar medal of honor by the 
Commercial Education Association of 
New York City and Vicinity for his cqn- 
tributions to the association’s devclop- 
ment. 

(Continued on next page) 
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He is principal of the High School of 
Commerce, New York City. He ob- 
tained his education in LaSalle Acad- 
emy, Manhattan College, and Columbia 
University. He has had teaching expe- 
rience in public day schools, evening 
schools, and private schools. Since 1904 
he has risen steadily through the teach- 
ing and administration staffs of the New 
York public school system. 


Dr. Edward J. McNamara 


Dr. McNamara is author and co- 
author of several textbooks and has 
acted as an editorial writer on the staffs 
of “Pitman’s Journal, ” “The Journal of 
Business Education,” “The Gregg Writ- 
er,’ and “School.” For several years he 
acted as editor of the Eastern Commer- 
ciai Teachers Association Yearbook. He 
has served as president of many of the 
leading educational associations, includ- 
ing the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association. His latest activity con- 
sisted in promoting the formation of the 
National Council of Business Educa- 
tion, 

The exhibitors at the Boston convention 
made a special effort to have their exhibits 
attractive with the result that the exhibits 
brought forth much favorable comment 
from members of the association. 


having exhibits were: 
B. Dick Company 

and Bacon 

Alpha Iota Sorority 

American Book Company 

A. N. Palmer Co. 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation 

Ditto, Incorporated 

Friendship Building Advertising 

Ginn and Company 

Gregg Writer 

Gregg Publishing Co. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons 

J. F, Apple Co. 

John C. Winston Co. 

Joseph Gillott & Sons 

Journal of Business Education 

Lyons and Carnahan 

L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 

Prentice-Hall, Incorporated 

Remington Rand, Inc. 

Reynolds Manufacturing Co. 

Royal Typewriter Co. 

South-Western Publishing Co. 

Syracuse University 

The Dixon Crucible Co. 

The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co. 

The Hotchkiss Sales Co 

The Stenotype Company 

The H. M. Rowe Co. 

The Co. 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

Underwood Typewriter Co. 

Walton Publishing Co. 

Woodstock Typewriter Co. 

Zaner and Bloser Co. 
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National Council of Business Education 


The semi-annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Business Education 
was held on Friday evening, March 30, 
in Boston, during the annual convention 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association. The permanent organiza- 
tion was formed last December at the 
Cincinnati convention of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation, when 
representatives of the major commercial 
education associations met for this pur- 
pose. 

The Boston dinner meeting was held 
at the Ole Plantation and was well at- 
tended by business teachers, those in- 
terested in business education and by 
official delegates who represented the 
associations which are affiliated with the 
Council. Following the dinner Dr. J. C. 
Wright, Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, United States 
Office of Education, delivered a splen- 
did address on “Leadership Problems in 
Business Education as Viewed by the 
United States Office of Education.” 

Dr. Edward J. McNamara, Principal, 
High School of Commerce, New York 
City, presented a report of the commit- 
tee on National Policies in Business 
Education, after which he effectively led 
the discussion of foremost problems 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax 


which face the National Council in mat- 
ters of national policy. The topics dis- 
cussed were: 
Coordination of the activities of various repre- 
sentative associations of commercial teachers. 
What should be the major controlling ob- 
jectives of the different levels of business 
education? 
What, is the of supervision and co- 
ordination of business education in city and 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE ELECTS 


Edison Ellsworth Oberholtzer, super- 
intendent of schools at Houston, Texas, 
was elected president of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association at the recent 
Cleveland meeting. Paul C. Stetson, 
superintendent of schools at Indian- 
apolis, Mr. Oberholtzer’s predecessor as 
head of the department, becomes first 
vice-president. 


state school units, and of coordination in 
the Federal Government? 

What should be the minimum teacher certifica- 
tion standards for public school business 
teachers? Department heads? City super- 
visors and directors? 

What is the problem of the junior college in 
the field of business education? 

What is the problem of cooperation with 
various other national associations interested 
in business education? 


At the business session, open only to 
official delegates of associations affili- 
ated with the Council, Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax. Professor of Education, New 
York University, New York, N. Y., and 
editor of The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, was elected president to succeed 
Clay D. Slinker who resigned that office. 
Miss Ray Abrams, Samuel J. Peters Boys’ 
High School of Commerce, New Orleans, 
Louisian: i, was elected to succeed Dr. be = 
max as vice-president. Professor F. 
Nichols was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee to work on the problem of the 
place of the director of business education 
in the usual American school system. 

The next meeting of the Council will 
be held in connection with the conven- 
tion of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation in Chicago, December 
27, 28 and 29 of this year. 

The National Council of Business Ed- 
ucation is. an association of affiliated 


£ 


Miss Ray Abrams 


PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR THE COMING YEAR 


organisations of business teachers and 
is not a membership organization for 
individual persons. There are at pres- 
ent ten associations affiliated on the 
Council and these associations have ap- 
proximately 8,000 business teachers as 
members. Each of these ten affiliated 
organizations has two delegates on the 
Executive Committee of the Council. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR PROGRES- 
SIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Willard W. Beatty, superintendent of 
schools at Bronxville, N. Y., has been 
reelected president of the Progressive 
Education Association. Other officers 
elected are: Elsie R. Clapp, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., vice-president; Clyde R. Mil- 
ler, director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Service, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, treasurer, and Dr. 
John Dewey, of Columbia University, 
honorary president. 
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CONVENTIONS AND 


(dlso See Pages 24 and 25) 


MEETINGS 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business will be held in St. 
Louis, Missouri, on April 26, 27 and 28. 

On the morning of April 27 there will 
be Panel Discussions on the following 


subjects: 

The New Deal as it has and may be expected 
to affect large city schools of business. 

The significance of New Deal activitites for 
the social aspects of business education. 
The New Deal as it will affect the teaching of 

law and social control. 

The New Deal as it has and may be expected 
to affect state universities 

Does the New Deal bring different problems 
North and South? 

Will the New Deal involve important changes 
in curriculum, philosophy and teaching ma- 
terial and methods? 

Outlets for business school graduates in gov- 
ernmental administration as contrasted with 
industrial administrative positions. 

The school of business as a service institution 
for government and business under the 
New Deal program. 

Effect of the New Deal on the character of 
research activities. 

Dr. Leverett S. Lyon of The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C., will 
act as Panel Chairman and the Panel 
will be made up of the following well 
known educators: 

Dean am H. Willits, 
sylvar 

Dean jilliam H. 
Chicago 

Dean R. C. McCrea, Columbia University. 

Dean Henry F. Grady, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Dean Walter J. 
Florida. 

Professor T. R. Snavely, University of Vir- 
ginia. 

The General Session on April 27 will 
have Dean Isidor Loeb, Washington 
University, as chairman. The speakers 
at this meeting and their subjects will 
be: 

“Some east Research Projects”, Dean 
Clare E, Griffin, University of Mict higan. 
“Business Reviews and Publications”, Dean 
Lee Bidgood, University of Alabama. 

“Some Curricular Experiments”, Professor 

Francis H. Bird, University of Cincinnati. 


In the evening Dean Wylie B. Rut- 
ledge, School of Law, Washington Uni- 
versity, will discuss “Social Changes and 
the Law” and Dean J. E. LeRossignol, 
University of Nebraska, will present 
some “Observations”. 

The present officers of the Associa- 
tion are: 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. 


University of Penn- 


Spencer, University of 


Matherly, University of 


Russel A. Stevenson. 
Henry F, Grady. 
Anderson Fitzgerald. 


* * * 


INLAND EMPIRE 
COMMERCIAL SECTION 


The Commercial Section of the In- 
land Empire Education Association met 
in Spokane, Washington, on April 4. 

The following program was arranged 
for the meeting by D. S. Thornton, 
Chairman of the Commercial Section: 


“Looking Ahead toward a New Commercial 
Curriculum for High Schools’, Ellen Reier- 
son, Head of Secretarial Science Depart- 
ment, University of Idaho. 

“News of the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation Convention”, a report by Dr. 

F. Cadisch, Director, School of Business 
Administration, Washington State College. 

“Socializing the High School Course in 
Bookkeeping”’, R. L. Edwards, Head of the 
Commercial Department, Jefferson High 
School, Portland, Oregon. 


ONTARIO 


The 40th Annual Meeting of the Com- 
mercial Section, Ontario Educational 
Association was held in Toronto, On- 
tario, on April 3 and 4. The meetings 
were held in West Hall, University Col- 
lege and at the Royal York Hotel. 

At the morning session on April 3 
the speakers and their subjects were: 

“Trends in Commercial, Education”, Lloyd 

L. Jones, Columbia University, Special Rep- 
resentative of the Gregg Publishing Co. 

“The ‘Teacher’s Social Responsibility’, Dr. 

Gregory Vlastos, Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, 

“Matter and Method in Economics”, Albert G. 

Steinberg, Director of History and Econom. 
ics, High School of Commerce, Ottawa. 

“What Business Expects of the High School 

of Commerce Graduate”, John A. Tory, 
Supervisor, Sun Life Assurance Co, 

In _ the afternoon, the Accounting 
Division and the Secretarial Division 
held their sessions. A. M. Laird, of 
Guelph Vocational School was chair- 
man of the Accounting Division meet- 
ing, which was addressed by Lloyd L. 
Jones and William G. Coles. Miss B. 
F. Brimicombe, St. Catharines Voca- 
tional School, acted as chairman of the 
Secretarial Division meeting, at which 
M. C. Roszell discussed “Advanced 
Shorthand” and A. P. Vaughan talked 
on “Office Practice.” 

The speakers and their subjects at 
the April 4th meeting were: 


“Some Results of our Survey in Rapid Calcula- 
tion”, Dr. W. G. Bennett, Ontario College 
of Education, 

“Teaching Commercial Geography”, Prof. G. 
. Cornish, Ontario College of Education. 

“Getting Results in Spelling’, G. H. Dicken- 
son, Central High School of Commerce, 
Toronto. 


* * 


COLORADO 


The Spring Meeting of the Com- 
mercial Section of the Colorado Educa- 
tion Association was held at the Olin 
Hotel in Denver on April 14th. 

_The following specific questions were 
discussed by a representative Panel: 

“TO WHAT EXTENT ARE PRES- 
ENT COMMERCIAL CURRICULA 
ADAPTED TO RECOVERY AND 
PROBABLY FUTURE NEEDS?” 

a. Are we stressing the traditional tool sub- 
jects too much in the light of changing 
conditions? 

b. Should technical commercial courses re- 
main in secondary schools in view of pres- 
ent unemployment? 

c. Should our courses be more general, 
social, and broader in their nature? 

WILL 


“WHAT OPPORTUNITIES 
COMMERCE OFFER TO _.OUR 
YOUTH IN THE NEW BUSINESS 
ORDER?” 


a. Are we training too 
careers in view of 
changes? 

b. On what basis should we select our com- 
mercial students when selection is possible? 

Among the members of the Panel 

were: 

Harry A. Tieman, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, State of Colorado. 

Ernest A. Zelliot, Director of Business Educa- 
tion, University of Denver. 

Sam R. Hill, President, Eastern 
Columbia Educational Association. 
L. Cushman, Director of Research and 
Curriculum, Denver Public Schools. 

Edwin W. Smith, Chairman of Commercial 
Curricula Committee, Denver Public Schools. 

Arnold E. Joyal, Department of Education and 
Psychology, University of Denver. 
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ARKANSAS VALLEY 


The Tenth Regular Meeting of the 
Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers 
Club was held March 17, 1934, at the 
Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, with 
President L. J. Bounous presiding, 
Forty commercial instructors from 
southern Kansas and northern O}la- 
homa were present, 

The program for the morning session 
was as follows: 

“What High School Students Should) Kuow 

About Business,’’ Lester Ellis, Sec., Y. M, 

“New “Party Politics,” Dr. Hugo Wall, 

Wichita University, Wichita, Kansas. 


“Business Brains,” Victor Murdock, 
Editor-in-Chief, Wichita Eagle. 

Dr. W. M. Jardine, President of 
Wichita University, was the guest 
speaker at the luncheon, which was held 
at the Allis Hotel. 

The afternoon session was given over 
to the following Round Table discus- 
sions: 

Money and Banking, Ida E. Boyd, Wichita 

High School East, Wichita, Kansas. 

Research Work in Tabulation, B. Bargen, Ox- 
ford Rural High School, Oxford, Kansas. 

Qualifications of Commercial Instructors, C. 
A. McKinney, Winfield High School, \in- 
field, Kansas. 

Securing Results in Business Arithmetic, X, 
H. Wilkinson, Wichita High School North, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

The officers elected for the coming 

year Aare: 

President. L. J. Bounous, 
Nichita, Kansas. 

Vice-President, S. 
School, W ichita, Kansas. 

Sec.-Treas., Nora S. Stosz, 
School, Wichita, Kansas. 

October 6, 1934 was chosen for the 
date of the next meeting of the Club in 
Wichita, Kansas at the Allis Hotel. 

* * * 


NORTH CAROLINA 

The Business Education program at 
the Raleigh convention of the North 
Carolina Education Association was ar- 
ranged for the afternoon of March 23. 
Miss Patty Spruill, Women’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Green’s- 
boro, was chairman of the meeting: 

The program was as follows: 


Education in its Relation to our 
Economic Life’, W. W. Ren- 
The Gregg Publishing Co., 


East High Scliol, 
Miller, High 
High 


East 
North 


“DPusiness 
Social and 
shaw, Manager 
New York. 

“A New Deal in Business Education”, B. 
Frank Kyker, Director of Business Educa- 
tion, The Women’s College of the University 
of North Carolina. 

Discussion leaders on ‘“‘A New Deal in Busi- 
ness Education”: J. H. Shields, Department 
of Economics, Duke University; Willie 
Ruby Blackburn, Central High School, 
Charlotte; Anna Lula Dobson, R. J. Rey 
nolds High School, Winston-Salem. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


As the recent convention of the South 
Carolina Education Association, the 
Commercial Section held meetings on 
March 8 and 9. 

“The Cultural and Social Value of 
Bookkeeping” was the subject of an 
address given by J. F. Sherwood, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, at the March 8th meeting. 
Lloyd L. Jones, Special Representative 
of The Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York, N. Y., spoke on “The Voice 
of Business in American Education” at 
the meeting held the next day. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


(Also See Pages 24 and 25) 


OHIO CONFERENCE 


Many of the commercial teachers of 
Ohio gathered in Columbus on April 7 
for the Ohio State Educational Confer- 
ence. The general theme of the meeting 
was “Education—A Crisis in American 
Democracy and its Application to Com- 
mercial Education in Ohio”. 

The Panel speakers were: 

Helen Reynolds, Associate Professor of Sec- 

retarial Studies, Ohio University, Athens. 
Geo. G. Steffen, Head of Commercial Depart- 
ment, New Philadelphia High School, New 
Philadelphia. 

Arthur G. Skeeles, North High School, 
Columbus. 

Imogene Pilcher, Head, Commercial Depart- 
ment, Lincoln High School, Cleveland. 
Dr. E, G. Knepper, Director. of Commercial 
}dueation, State Teachers College, Bowling 

Green, Ohio. 
Irving R. Garbutt, Director of Commercial 
Cincinnati. 

At the luncheon held in Pomerene 
Hall, Ohio State University, W. H. 
Stone, Professor of Education, Ohio 
Stat« University, spoke on “The Next 
Step for Commercial Education in 


Ohiv”. 


* * 


NEW YORK CITY ASSOCIATION 


The Spring Convention of the Com- 
mercial Education Association of New 
York City and Vicinity will take place 
Saturday, April 28, 1934, at the Hotel 


Pennsylvania, in New York City. The 
central theme for this meeting is 
“Skills in Business Education and Their 
Development.” 

The following section meetings will be 
held in the morning: Accounting, Ad- 
vertising and Salesmanship, College Sec- 
tion, Commercial Art, Economics and 
Economic Geography, Gregg Shorthand, 
Pitman Shorthand, Private Commercial 
Schools, Teacher Training. The program 
for each of these meetings was very 
carctully and deliberately built up on 
the basis of investigations and inter- 
views conducted over a period of sev- 
eral months. The information ‘thus 
gathered was digested and is to serve as 
the basis of the section meetings. At 
these section meetings, there will be at 
least one report by a teacher and at 
least one report by a representative from 
industry. 

Opportunity will be provided before 
the section meetings in the morning, 
between 12 and 1, and after the General 
Meeting in the afternoon, for visiting, 
examining and inspecting various ex- 
hibits, publications, office appliances, etc. 

Following a luncheon, there will be a 
General Meeting, which will be used 
largely for the purpose of demonstra- 
tions. The Master of Ceremonies will 
be Dr. Edward J. McNamara, Principal 
of the High School of Commerce, New 
York City. Skills will be demonstrated 
in the use of accounting machines, cal- 
culating machines, dictating machines; 
Stenographic skills, typewriting skills, 
etc. Preceding each of these demonstra- 
tions, there will be a brief talk tending 
to show how important these skills are 
and how they are developed. Following 
the demonstrations, there will be re- 
marks showing how the particularly 
high grade of skill is developed right 
on the job. 


MISSISSIPPI 


A meeting of the Business Educa- 
tion Section of the Mississippi Educa- 
tion Association was held in Jackson, 
Mississippi on April 19 and 20. Miss 
Margaret R. Buchanan, Chairman, and 
Miss Marguerite Goen, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, presided at the meetings. 

The speakers at the April 19th meet- 
ing and their subjects were: 


“The Place of Business Training in our Public 
School System”, Supt. W. F. Bond. 

“What the Junior Colleges of Mississippi are 
doing to meet the needs of Business r.duca- 
tion’, Miss Virginia Caperton, Copiah- 
Lincoln Junior College. 

“Business Training in Part-Time High 
School Classes”, W. D. Broadfcot, Staie 
Department of Education. 

“Present Commercial Subject Requirements 
in Mississippi Secondary Schools’, Ray 
Barnett, Jackson High School. : 

“State Requirements for Business Education 
under the High School Reorganization Plan”, 
Frank C. Jenkins, State Department ot 
Education. 


John A. Pendery of the South-West- 
ern Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
spoke at the meeting following the din- 
ner on the first day of the convention. 

On Friday morning, April 20th, Miss 
Goldena Fisher of The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company gave an address on “Busi- 
ness Education, What It Is Doing and 
Where It Is Going”. Later, Dr. E. G. 
Blackstone, State University of Iowa led 
the Round Table Discussion on “Rela- 
tionship of the School Administrator to 
Business Education”. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Black- 
stone spoke on “Necessary Readjust- 
ments of Business Education’, Miss 
Goen gave a report on “Effectiveness of 
Penmanship Drill in Elementary Short- 
hand” and Miss Fisher led the Round 
Table Discussion on ‘Present Trends in 
Shorthand Teaching.” 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Spring meeting of the Southern 
California Commercial Teachers <As- 
sociation was held at Bell High School, 
Bell, California on April 

After those in attendance were wel- 
comed by Claude L. Reeves, Principal 
of the Bell High School, they listened 
to an excellent address by Rube Berough 
on “The New Education”. 

The following Division meetings were 
held in the morning: 


General Business Division—Chairman, George 
B. Holmes, Director Department of Com- 
merce, Santa Ana City Schools. 

Secretarial and Stenographic Division—Chair- 
man, Claude L. Reeves, Principal, Bell High 
School. 

Business Correspondence Division—Chairman, 
Ralph E, Oliver, Head of Commercial De- 
artment, Polytechnic High School, Long 

each. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting Divisions—Chair- 
man, Albert E. Bullock, Assistant Supervisor 
Vocational and Pre-Vocational Education, 
Los Angeles City Schools. 

Merchandise, Salesmanship and Advertising 
Division—Chairman, Mrs. Clara W. Rapp, 
Roosevelt High School. 


The various Division meetings were 
followed by a luncheon. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
CONFERENCE 


New occupational and social-economic 
trends, together with their implications 
for readjustment in business curricula 
and courses of study, were the keynotes 
of the main topics at the morning ses- 
sion of the Business Education Conter- 
ence sponsored by the Department of 
Business Education and Commercial 
Teachers’ Club of New York University 
on March 24, in the auditorium of the 
School of Education at Fourth and 
Green Streets, New York City. Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax, professor of education 
and chairman of the Business Educa- 
tion Department of the University, 
served as chairman of the program 
which was the result of five previous 
meetings of the speakers regarding the 
recent changes in the occupational and 
social-economic world. 

Dr. Franklin J. Keller, director of the 
National Occupational Conference, New 
York City, and first person on the pro- 
gram, in his address “New Occupational 
Trends and Their Implications for Re- 
adjustment in Business Curricular and 
Courses of Study” presented the point 
of view that trends are indeed very 
fickle. He recommended that business 
teachers who are interested in readjust- 
ing high-chool education should con- 
sider not only trends but also such 
things as the individual and his job. 
In addition he suggested that they must 
cooperate with psychologists in order to 
find what constitutes fundamental abil- 
ities, skills, and interests. 

Immediately after Dr. Keller’s ad- 
dress, Nathaniel Altholz, John V. Walsh, 
Simon J. Jason, Alexander S. Massell, and 
Raymond C. Goodfellow presented their 
reactions. 

“Business constitutes the most sig- 
nificant social institution,” said Dr. 
Leverett S. Lyon, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in his address on the topic 
“New Social Economic Trends and 
Their Implication for Readjustments in 
Business Curricula and Courses of 
Study”. He explained that business 
education is really interested in the 
social importance of business and that 
it now has an unusual opportunity to 
realize this newer emphasis in its pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Edward J. McNamara, Clyde O. 
Thompson and Louis A. Rice took part in 
the discussion which immediately followed 
Dr. Lyon’s address. 

A steak dinner at Hotel Brevoort con- 
cluded the program. Mr. Frank G. 
Meredith, President of the New York 
University Commercial Teachers’ Club 
introduced Mr. Seth B. Carkin, Principal 
of the Packard School, New York City, 
the toastmaster. Dean John W. Withers 
of the School of Education welcomed 
the guests to the gathering. The 
speaker on the luncheon program was 
Dr. Fred I. Kent, President of New 
York University Council, who from his ° 
broad experience in banking and finance, 
spoke on “New Social Obligations of 
Business in Relation to Ideals of Ameri- 
can Democracy. 
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Transcription—Skilled 
and Unskilled 


(Continued from page 15) 


How Nearly Should Typewriting 
and Transcription Rates Agree? 


Discussion of the rate of writing 
leads me to digress briefly to the 
interesting question of ‘““How nearly 
should a student’s rate of writing 
from her own notes approach her 
rate from typed copy?” It must be 
remembered that in actual practice, 
the rate at which the stenographer 
transcribes her own notes is influ- 
enced by many factors other than 
her typing skill. Her shorthand 
penmanship, the rate at which the 
copy was dictated, her familiarity 
with the terminology used, her 
knowledge of spelling and grammar, 
all have a direct bearing on the 
amount of work she turns out, as 
well as on the quality of it. Differ- 
ent authorities advance different 
opinions as to what may rea- 
sonably be expected. Rather than 
add my own opinion to those 
already given, I shall simply state 
the result of my observation of ac- 
complishment of different students 
over a period of the past two years. 
I have found that the superior stu- 
dent can, with reasonable effort and 
application, transcribe from her own 
notes at a drop of about twenty per 
cent in rate from her typed copy 
rate, while the average student will 
probably show a drop not to exceed 
thirty per cent. By “superior” and 
“average” students, I do not refer 
to typing skill only, but to general 
ability, both motor and mental. In 
determining the comparative rates, 
one must be careful to make all fac- 
tors of the situation exactly the same 
except that in the one case short- 
hand notes are used and in the other 
typed copy—that is, the rate on 
straight copy from shorthand should 
be compared with the rate on 
straight copy from print, and the rate 
on letters from shorthand should be 
compared with the rate on letters 
from unarranged typed copy. 

During the course of the quarter, 
lecture and discussion and_ practical 
experience are provided in every con- 
ceivable phase of the transcribing 
work of a secretary. Each of the 
most popular letter styles is used for 
a few weeks, one- and two-page let- 
ters are used, carbon copies are 
made, erasing technique is per- 
fected, and each member is encour- 
aged to be on the alert for anything 
interesting and instructive to the 
class as a whole. 

As stated perviously, it will read- 


ily be seen that the student is given 
nothing in this course that she does 
not receive in some other course. 
Much of the work is simply a repeti- 
tion of instruction in English and 
advanced typing, but undoubtedly a 
certain amount of repetition on let- 
ter styles, good business usage, and 
correct English will seldom be amiss. 
What the course does aim to do is to 
present this repetition in the lan- 
guage of shorthand and give the stu- 
dent confidence in her ability to 
translate it back into the language of 
her mother tongue through the medi- 
um of the typewriter. We hope that 
through this course the student will 
have acquired an appreciation of a 
good piece of work and will have 
learned to evaluate her own possibili- 
ties for accomplishment so that 
whether or not she has been able 
to approach her maximum capacity, 
at least she has made an appreciable 
start on the road toward it. 


Psychological Laws Un- 
derlying the Shorthand 
Writing Adaptation 


(Continued from page 16) 


immediately to get down on paper 
the idea he has, or which is given 
him, and when he actually wants to 
use this tool for this purpose, then 
he wants to learn, and the writing 
adaptation has been a chief factor 
in making him want to learn. 


Law of Economy in Learning 


An equally important law under- 
lying the writing adaptation is the 
law of economy in learning, with its 
subdivisions of attentive repetition, 
effective distribution of repetition, 
whole method rather than part, rate 
of repetition according to individual 
abilities, and many others, but a dis- 
cussion of these will serve to illus- 
trate the importance of the law of 
economy in learning in the writing 
adaptation. 

In regard to the law of repetition 
or the law of use, as you choose to 
label it, repetition with attention and 
understanding is the very heart of 
the learning activity. When the 
stimulus in shorthand (the spoken, 
written, printed, or thought idea) is 
followed many times by the same re- 
sponse (the recording of the idea in 
shorthand) the connections become 
stronger with each repetition. In the 
writing adaptation, the writer does 
not learn to write “of the” as o ith, 
because it was given in the first les- 
son and then again in the third, and 
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in each case he wrote it o ith, but 
he acquires writing adaptation when 
he is able to write “of the’ over and 
over again in a life situation, and at 
the same time not even be conscious 
that he is writing the words “‘of the” 
as words, because he is intent upon 
the idea he is recording and not upon 
the individual symbols. 

This is not only effective repeti- 
tion, but it is learning by the whole 
method rather than by the part meth- 
od, and this is an important law un- 
derlying the writing adaptation. 


Law of Selection and Improve- 
ment of Habits 


As another major law, we have the 
law which controls the selection and 
improvement of habits in learning— 
the law of readiness to response and 
the law of neural and mental econ- 
omy. Behavior must be modiiied or 
learning cannot take place, ard the 
response must always become more 
direct and perfect, as well as more 
rapid and sure. The method of trial 
and error becomes reduced to system. 
This continuous elimination of all 
useless movements regularly made in 
the process of mastering all new and 
necessary modes of response to be 
acquired makes the learner improve 
and perfect every useful mode of 
response which he does by eliminat- 
ing every useless detail. 


Summary of Psychological J.aws 


In the light of what has been dis- 
cussed in this article, or what is al- 
luded to in Chart 1, a layman might 
summarize the psychological ‘laws 
which are effective in the process of 
the writing adaptation as follows: In 
the early beginning stages, all poten- 
tial shorthand writers are bundles of 
excessive and unorganized move- 
ments. But once you have observed 
the law of initial diffused movements, 
and let it rule until repealed by the 
learner; when you are content to 
start with the learner where he 1s 
when you get him; when you have 
the patience to give him meaningful 
repetitions in shorthand writing un- 
der conditions which are consistent 
with his ability to progress and suc- 
ceed; and if through it all you are 
always aided by his willingness and 
his desire to become successful as 
early as possible, then eventually 
you will find that he is doing the 
natural thing of recording ideas in 
shorthand. 
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Business Education in Spain 
by Professor P. Gaul Villalbi 


Ecole de Commerce, Barcelona, Spain 


Foreign Correspondent of 


The education of the business man in 
has not kept step with that in 


Spain 

other countries, especially in North 
America. When choosing employ- 
ees ‘or business occupations, as a 


rule preference is still largely given to 
natural inclination rather than to spe- 
cializ-d education. This explains why 
there is more interest in using the 
mean: for the development of personal 
quali’ ies for the successful participation 
in business, than in having scientific 
commercial knowledge. Thus, the  so- 
calle! “stimulating literature” has a 
wide «cceptance among our youth. How- 
ever, during the last few years, a strong 
curreit of young people attending busi- 
ness -chools is noticeable. 

In Spain, business knowledge is only 
taug. in official institutions depending 
on the State, or in private schools. The 
latter are very numerous, and their pu- 
pils are at absolute liberty to take any 
courses they choose. The greatest part 
of pupils take the courses in bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting and shorthand, as well 
as languages. These private schools are 
not subject to official inspection, neither 
do they receive any subsidy from the 
Municipality or from the State, and 
their diplomas do not enable the stu- 
dents to occupy any public employment. 
The preparation in these schools is only 
for the more modest commercial em- 
ployments. 

On the other hand, in the Business 
Schools depending on the State, the stu- 
dents are obliged to follow strictly the 
curriculum, divided into three classical 
degrees: elementary, professional and 
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superior or higher studies, at the end 
of each of which they receive the corre- 
sponding diploma which not only en- 
ables them to hold practical business 
employs, but also entitles them to cer- 
tain official jobs. 

For many years it has been contem- 
plated to make necessary improvements 
in the official commercial studies, by de- 
priving them of their uniformity and 
granting the schools a greater autonomy, 
so that they may adapt themselves bet- 
ter to the special economic conditions 
of every county; but the frequent 
changes of Government have made this 
intention fail. 

During the year 1933, there was once 
more studied the question of making 
the higher business studies dependent 
on the Universities, and developing 
them by creating special _ business 
courses in some universities. This mat- 
ter was studied in the Cultural Council 
(depending on the Ministry of Public 
Education), but in spite of the favor- 
able report, the Universities themselves, 
sticking to tradition and being opposed 
to admitting other elements which are 
not of the classical professorship, have 
again frustrated the idea of modernizing 
our university education and attending 
duly the higher business studies. 

Therefore, during the year just end- 
ing, Spain has not shown any progress 
in the technique of business education; 
but on the other hand, the number of 
pupils attending the official business 
schools, is enormously increasing from 
one year to another. 


Reform of Tecnico-Commercial Studies in Italy 
by Dr. Bruno Roselli 


Secretary, 


International Society for Commercial Education, 


Genoa, Italy 


Foreign Correspondent of JournaL or Business Epucation.” 


While classics scientific studies 
many years ago attained their due regu- 
lation in a system that can be con- 
sidered now as definitively established, 
tecnico-cor nmercial studies had not suc- 
ceeded yet in getting incorporated in a 
specific order but remained wedged be- 
tween other studies of a different na- 
ture. Neither could the progressive com- 
mercial schools of various types create 
a genuine organism, except for the uni- 
versity-degree, which found in _ Italy, 
earlier than elsewhere, a realization in 
the creation of special institutions to 
serve that aim. 

But the very lack of uniformity in 
the gradual development of secondary 
commercial schools had the merit of 
putting into evidence the efficiency of 
the various types of schools as they 
came to meet the problems of practical 
life. Thus a great amount of experience 
has been collected to give realistic in- 
spiration to the legislator in his regula- 
tive work, and to indicate the directions 
for the new regulation of secondary 
commercial education. 

In fact, continuing its uninterrupted, 


complex and fervid activity, the Fascist 
Government, at first conferred on the 
Ministry of National Education (Public 
Instruction) the control of commercial 
education, which up to that time had 
depended on the Ministry of National 
Economy; and then subsequently estab- 
lished, in charge of a committee of ex- 
perts, a whole program of studies for 
the definite regulation of commercial 
studies in an organic and independent 
order. The result of these studies was 
the Royal Decree of May 15, 1931, No. 
491, the dispositions of which have been 
realized in great part during 1933. There- 
fore the past year can be considered a 
year rich in notable and farseeing events 
for technical and commercial instruction 
in Italy. 

This short note cannot pretend to 
give a valuation of the above mentioned 
regulation. It would need a more thor- 
ough and profound study; but that will 
be the subject of an article which I in- 
tend soon to publish in this “Journal” 
in order to enable its readers to know 
the organization and the development 
of commercial studies in Italy. 
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OTHER LANDS 


RESEARCH IN TYPEWRITING 
AT THE CITY OF LONDON 
COLLEGE 


Mr. A. C. Marshall, Lecturer at the 
City of London College, England, has 
been engaged for some years on re- 
search in typewriting. Some of his ex- 
periments have been conducted alone, 
and some of them with the National Jn- 
stitute of Industrial Psychology. An ex- 
periment which he conducted in June 
and July, 1933, had to do with a dis- 
covery of the relative effect cn students 
of tests known to them as accuracy 
tests as compared with the relative ef- 
fect on students of tests known to them 
as speed tests. 

Mr. Marshall reports that he will wel- 
come hearing from any of the “Journal” 
readers who would like to exchange ex- 
periences with him in typewriting re- 


search. His address is City of London 
College, Ropemaker Street, London, 
England. 


Teaching of Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 10) 


(from the chapters already studied). 
Ikach pupil is to report tomorrow on 
his chapter or some phase of it orally 
before the class in a three-minute 
discussion. The teacher may select 
a pupil to act as chairman. It should 
be the duty of the chairman to call 
upon class members for reports and 
to be in charge of questioning and 
discussions which may follow each 
report. Three members of the re- 
citing class or three members from 
another bookkeeping class may be 
invited to act as graders. The 
grade for each pupil's report is to be 
the average grade given him by the 
three graders. Pupils certainly try 
to outdo each other to make the best 
presentation and to answer the ques- 
tions asked them. 

A written review previous to a 
standardized test may be done in the 
following way. Each pupil should 
be assigned a chapter on which to 
prepare two or three thought pro- 
voking questions. Tomorrow each 
member of the class should be pro- 
vided with as many one-quarter 
sheets of paper as there are to be 
questions on the test. The teacher 
should designate eight or ten pupils 
to read their best question to the 
class. Class members write the 
question as well as the answer, one 
to each one-quarter sheet of paper. 
At the end of the hour the pupil pro- 
pounding the question will collect all 
papers having his question and an- 
swer. Each pupil will grade the pa- 
pers he has collected, giving each its 
fractional value of the entire. Any 
pupil questioning the percentage he 
receives has the privilege of consult- 
ing with the grader, the teacher be- 
ing the final judge. 
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Go to the World’s Fair by Water 


TWICE WEEKLY SAILINGS ON PALATIAL OCEAN TYPE SHIPS 
... LOW FARES INCLUDE SPACIOUS STATEROOMS...INCOM- 
PARABLE CUISINE. ..ELABORATE ENTERTAINMENT...10-HOUR 
TO 4-DAY STOPOVER PRIVILEGES IN CHICAGO...HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATIONS ARRANGED 


Great Lakes Transit Cruises make going to and from the World’s Fair as 
enjoyable as the Fair itself. Exclusive features include single screw pro- 
pulsion ships free from incessant noise and vibration of side wheelers 
. . . observation dining room . . . finest food on the Great Lakes. . . 
spacious sun-swept play decks . . . every comfort and convenience for 
restful, enjoyable travel. Stay ten hours in Chicago and return on same 
ship if you desire. Hotel accommodations for longer stopovers arranged. 
Railroad tickets honored. Follow the advice of your friends who went to 
the World’s Fair last year. Go by Great Lakes Transit ships. Enjoy the 
aor of trans-Atlantic travel while enjoying the beauties of America’s 
inland sea. 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 


S. S. OCTORARA S. S. TIONESTA S. S. JUNIATA 
Sailing frequently between Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Houghton, Duluth, Chicago, Milwaukee. 

Automobiles Carried Bet All Ports 


For full information, apply any Travel or Railroad Agent or J. F. Condon, P. T. M., 
E 120 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Eldridge, Craig and Fritz’s 


New Expert Typewriting SAVE 50% ON ALL 
By Edward H. Eldridge, Director, School of Secretarial YOUR SCHOOL AND 


Studies, Simmons College, Boston; Gertrude W. Craig, 
formerly Associate Professor of Secretarial Studies, Simmons 
College, Boston, and Rose L. Fritz, Winner of Forty Official OFFICE NEEDS 


Typewriting Contests 


200 pages—Price, $1.48. Teachers’ Manual and Key 
$0.32. New Record Card (Package of 12) $0.16. | Completely remanufactured Typewriters, 


HE MATERIAL, exercises, and Multigraphs, Mimeographs, Adding Ma- 
illustrations in this book are | chines and all other office machines or 
new and are organized in a way that | supplies at 25% to 50° saving. 
makes it possible for the student | - 
to acquire typewriting accuracy and | 
speed in a comparatively short time. | Write for our free 80 page catalogue. 
The instruction in fingering, the 


drill on words, phrases, and sen- | PR U ITT In Cc 
| 


tences are both sufficiently ample 
to secure facility in typewriting 160 N. LASALLE ST. 


technique. | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| World's Largest Remanufacturers of Office 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY _ Machines 
New York Chicago Cincinnati Boston 
Atlanta San Francisco 


When writing to the advertisers please mention THE JoURNAL oF BusINEss EDUCATION 
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FORUM 


THE TEACHING OF 
COMMERCIAL LAW 


The editor of THE JourNAL or Busi- 
ness EpUCATION, I assume, approves the 
content of articles published only to the 
extent of judging them suitable for pub- 
lication. All such articles must, there- 
fore, be open to criticism and comment. 

I wish to comment upon some of the 
statements in “Teaching Commercial 
Law,’ by Jolin O’Regan, THE JouRNAL 
or Business Epucation, Nov., 1933. 

Preparation of the student “ ; for 
an intelligent appreciation of the prin- 
ciples of law,” is certainly a proper be- 
ginning. It is an application of the law 
of readiness to the learning situation. 
A usual introduction to law generally 
includes, no doubt, such topics as: What 
is law, the objects of law, the necessity 
for law, the sources of law, and the en- 
forcement of law. 

The author states, after referring to 
the sources of law: “Too much empha- 
sis cannot be placed on this aura of un- 
impeachable authority. This is the crux 
of a commercial law teacher’s difficulty.” 
I should think it might be difficult to 
establish an “aura of unimpeachable au- 
thority.” Even high school pupils have 
no doubt heard about the procedure of 
our legislative and judicial bodies, and 
may have seen them in action. 

However, I take issue mainly with 
this statement: 

“As soon as a few fundamental principles have 
been comprehended the stage is set for the major 
task of learning law. It is at this point that the 
usual textbook serves its greatest use. In every 
text there are cited statements of fact to illus- 
trate the principle presented. While these state- 
ments are termed ‘cases’ they are not really such 
unless treated as the courts treat actual cases 
on trial. By this is meant that there is no 
realism to this statement of facts unless they 
present a triable case. When such a case is dis- 
covered there is only one way to treat it and that 
mao tty 

The author then proceeds to describe 

the setting up in detail of a moot court 
and the actual use of a county court 
room. He insists upon an authentic 
replica of an actual court with all of its 
detailed procedure. 
_ Last summer I sat for two days listen- 
ing to a civil suit in superior court, 
sticking to it because I wanted to hear 
the decision of the judge. Numerous 
witnesses were brought in, one from a 
distance of about 500 miles. The at- 
torneys paced the floor in a highly dig- 
nified and pompous manner, called each 
other to order, and finally orated at 
length before the wearied judge. The 
judge in a calm manner, using about 
two minutes of time, rendered a de- 
cision which certainly could have been 
arrived at, and, I think, should have 
been arrived at in at least a half hour's 
time for the whole case. 

If the objective Mr. O’Regan had in 
mind was that of teaching students the 
necessity for reform in our legal pro- 
cedure, I think the recommendation to 
Produce an authentic replica of an ac- 
tual court case would doubtless accom- 
plish the purpose. 

However, he is apparently recom- 
mending this method as an_ effective 
method of teaching and learning busi- 


ness law. Certainly it was not neces- 
sary to take two days in an actual trial 
to disclose the simple facts in the case 
I listened to. In fact, most of the time 
was spent in trying to obscure the facts 
or to misconstrue them. It appeared to 
me that everything possible was done 
to make it difficult to arrive at a just 
decision—to put the judge ‘on the 
spot.” But, in spite of all the irrelevant 
material, the good judge cut through to 
the simple facts and based his decision 
upon a principle which can be stated in 
a sentence or two. 

Now, if Mr. O’Regan is serious in in- 
sisting that “unless it (the moot court) 
can be set up with dignity and authen- 
ticity its greatest asset is lost,” it fol- 
lows that his pupils would have had to 
consume two entire days of time in try- 
ing this simple case. And, if my obser- 
vation is accurate, most of that time 
would have been spent in learning 
wrong ways of procedure and not in 
learning the principles of business law 
at all. 

No doubt the students feel important 
to sit as judges and to go through with 
“the entire formality of an actual court.” 
Such a plan makes use of the student’s 
natural play instinct. The experiences 
would be vivid. But can all of the red 
tape of a court trial be justified as a 
process of teaching the principle of the 
correct way for an agent to sign a con- 
tract or negotiable instrument? Yet 
there are plenty of triable cases which 
teach nothing but that simple principle. 
If learning is through activity of the 
learner, why not, instead of a trial, sub- 
stitute the often criticised activity of 
writing signatures as agents and dis- 
cussing wrong signatures. 

To conclude, I think two main ob- 
jectives in teaching business law are 
the formation of knowledge and desir- 
able attitudes. It appears to me that 
the court method would teach court 
procedure rather than principles of law, 
that it is too wasteful in time as a 
method of acquiring knowledge. As to 
attitudes, if the moot court is authentic, 
I think it is about as likely to teach wrong 
attitudes as right ones. 

—Guy G. George, Assistant Professor of 
Commerce, San Jose State Teachers Col- 
lege, San Jose, California. 


* * 
HELP! 

In conjunction with a present course 
in Personal Typewriting, I wish to of- 
fer instruction in “note-taking” to those 
students who expect to attend college 
lecture courses and to those who will 
have need of memoranda in business 
life. This would not be a course in 
personal shorthand, but a combination 
of shorthand “word-signs” and long- 
hand abbreviations, and would include 
instruction on methods and procedure 
of taking class-lecture notes. 

lf any reader of the JouRNAL is offer- 
ing such a course or has any sugges- 
tions for a course-of-study, I would 
certainly appreciate help. 

—Caryl Lucile Oates, Chairman 
Stenography Department, Kenosha 
Sentor High School, Kenosha, Wis. 


Comments from readers on statements made in The JOURNAL, as well as ideas which 
should be helpful to readers of this magazine, will be published under “Open Forum.” 
Address all communications to “Open Forum,” The JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The Fifteenth 
International Economics 
Course 
(Continued from page 12) 


greater employment of workers with 
a shorter working day and obviates 
the necessity of providing “dole.” 
Furthermore, among the many com- 
plex causes of unemployment the 
lack of training of the mass of work- 
ers is not least in importance. In- 
dustry has already derived incalcu- 
lable benefit through the adoption of 
the Fascist policy which has regu- 
lated the relations between labor and 
capital, instituted and developed the 
work of the National Council of Re- 
search, and promoted the services in 
Community Work. 


Schools 


Included in the program was a vis- 
itation to special types of schools. 
Of particular interest the 
Colosimo Institute, a school for blind 
boys in Naples, where pupils ranging 
from ten to twenty years of age 
learn to do a very fine grade of 
leather work, bookbinding, printing, 
textile design, weaving, and raf- 
fia work. They are permitted to 
carry on their apprenticeship in 
trades suitable to their abilities, ca- 
pacities, and aptitudes. Another 
school visited called, “Umberto di 
Savoia,” is a large ideal country 
boarding school for tubercular 
children in Milan. Here boys and 
girls of all ages are cared for until 
recovery to normal health is as- 
sured. In special schools, as in all 
other educational institutions, the 
younger generation is taught in the 
new atmosphere created by Fascism. 

(To be continued next month) 


CONFERENCE OF 
SCHOOL PAPERS 


The staff of mimeographed school 
papers held a conference at Central 
Normal College, Danville, Indiana, on 
March 24. The purpose of the confer- 
ence was to encourage the development 
of school papers as projects in the com- 
mercial department. 

At the morning session, talks were 
given by sponsors of various school 
papers. Luncheon was served on the 
campus, after which those in attend- 
ance witnessed some interesting dupli- 
cating machine demonstrations. 

In the afternoon, papers were cir- 
culated containing the news of the 
morning session. Round table discus- 
sions were held on subjects of interest 
to the staff representatives. Later an 
association of mimeographed papers was 
organized. 

At the present time there are about 
250 members of the exchange from all 
parts of the United States. 


= ARE _YOU PLANNING ON 


A SELECTED LIST 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


Are You Abreast of the Newest 
Developments in the Teaching of 
Commercial Subjects? 


Advancements, new perspectives, better ways to accom- 
plish more, have taken place in the teaching of shorthand, 
typewriting, and other commercial subjects, just as they 
have in other fields of education. 

Teachers of commercial subjects, and those preparing to 
enter this profession, will find the GREGG NORMAL 
SESSION a source of inspiration, and an invaluable aid 
to efficient teaching. 

Attractive courses of study, an unusually strong teaching 
staff, and other exclusive features are offered. Decide 
now to take this important step to self-advancement. 


Write today for Bulletin about 


THE 1934 NORMAL SESSION 
Beginning July 2 and Closing August 10 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Courses for Commercial Teachers 
at 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


July 2 to August 10, 1934 


SH1 —A thorough study of the principles and status of 
vocational education—the basis for understand- 
ing of commercial education in a new economic 
era. 


SH2 —A thorough study of principles and practices 
in high school commercial education with 
emphasis on curriculum planning to meet new 
conditions. 


SH21—A careful appraisal of pressing problems in com- 
mercial education which have been brought to 
light by unprecedented economic depression. 


For special bulletin—Training for Leadership in Com- 
mercial Education—address Frederick G. Nichols, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
AND ACCOUNTANTS 


Twenty-seventh Annual Session 
Divided into two terms 
June 11 to July 14; July 16 to August 18, 1934 

First American institution to give Commercial Teacher Training. 
Has kept a leading position in this field. New students may begin 
where work in other accredited colleges places them. Strong courses 
in Accounting of college grade through the summer. Relay class 
discussing many problems of the ‘New Deal” will be a striking 
feature. Entire program in keeping with new conditions. Confer- 
ence on Business Education July 19 and 20. 


College of Commerce of the 
Duly Accredited Senior College 
Bowling Green Business University 
(Incorporated) 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Near Mammoth Cave National Park 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 9 to August 17, 1934 
REGISTRATION PERIOD 
July 9 (Monday ) 


For copy of Summer Session Bulletin or other information, write 
Professor Paul S. Lomax 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 2nd to August 11th 
Technical and Professional Courses leading to 
Certificates and Degrees 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Courses for Commercial Teachers and undergraduates 
in Business and Secretarial Studies. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 2 to August 11, 1934 


Courses include: Problems in Commercial Education, Methods of 
Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping, The Teaching of High School 
Economics, Methods of Teaching Commercial Geography, the Com- 
mercial Geography, Course in Secondary Schools, Tests and Measure- 
ments in Commercial Education, The Teaching of Elementary Business 
Training, Methods of Teaching Business Arithmetic, Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting, Methods ‘of Teaching Shorthand (Gregg), Ele- 
mentary Shorthand (Gregg), and Elementary Typewriting. 


T. EVERETT FAIRCHILD, Director 
688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Detroit Commercial College 


SUMMER SCHOOL for TEACHERS 


Actual Training and Methods of Teaching: Gregg Short- 
hand for Secretarial Practice, Law Practice and Court 
Reporting, Touch Typewriting, Accounting. 


Director: Lola Maclean, Trainer of 175-200 wpm 
Writers; Author Walton-Maclean Typewriting Pro- 
cedure and Practice. 


For Syllabus write R. J. Maclean, Pres., 19 Clifford, Detroit, Mich. 
DCC ly for grad of four-year colleges and high schools. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JouRNAL OF BusiNEss EpucATION 
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OUR ECONOMIC WORLD, by Wil- 
lard W. Atkins and Arthur Wubnig, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 411 
p. $1.68. 

For juite a period of time we teachers 
have been aware that the usual ortho- 
dox book has limited value in giving 
the student an understanding of the 
problems of social living. Some high 
schoo! texts indicated an awareness on 
the part of the author that the theoreti- 
cal approach is not in step with modern 
conditions. To date, however, the ad- 
justments made have been mere make- 
shift changes. 

Here is a book which takes an en- 
tirely different approach to the problem. 
The authors actually come to grips with 
our present economic institutions and 
minimize the memory aspects of eco- 
nomics to the point at which they are 
needed and to the point at which they 
help to better indicate the nature of our 
economic institutions, their strengths 
and weaknesses. Professor Atkins, the 
senior author, is the same person who 
contributed so largely to the authorship 
of “Economic Behavior” a college text 
in institutional economics. This book for 
the high school level should do even 
more to make the teaching of economics 
more in keeping with realities than the 
college text has done. 

The authors are entirely aware of the 
inadequacies of our present economic 
system. They do not try to defend it, 
neither do they recklessly attack it. They 
suggest various proposals for overcom- 
ing our present deficiencies and also 
recognize the weaknesses in the reme- 
dies proposed. They give a fair pic- 
ture of contemporary economic life and 
avoid propaganda quite carefully. In 
spite of this the book is not in the least 
lacking in color. In this respect it is 
far superior to a secondary school eco- 
nomics text issued by the outstanding 
member of the “brain trust” and a pro- 
fessor of the University of Chicago. 
While this other book recognizes the 
failure of other economics texts to give 
a sound picture of contemporary eco- 
nomic life, it itself gives a biased pic- 
ture: biased at least in the opinion of 
many members of boards of education 
and school administrators. Therefore 
“Our Economic World” is far more 
likely to succeed in changing our high 
school economics teaching to the better 
in spite of its lack of publicity due to 
not having been written by a member 
of the present ruling group in Washing- 
ton. We see “Our Economic World” as a 
fine evidence of what should be done in 
teaching students how our contempo- 
tary life functions. 

—Herbert A. Tonne 


ECONOMIC’ CITIZENSHIP, by 
Wayne W. Soper, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 317 p. $1.20. 


A junior high school text which aims 
to give the pupil a knowledge of those 
fundamental principles and some prac- 
tice in those activities which enter into 
the everyday business of living. The 
book is written in simple understandable 
language. It begins with a chapter on 
good citizenship in general and by a 
well developed transition leads the pu- 
pil to an understanding of the economic 
and business life about him. 

The book conforms quite closely with 
the state syllabus in Economic Citizen- 
ship for New York. Several other 
states have adapted similar syllabi. It 
will be recognized that the materials 
cover much the same ground as that 
contained in the more recent texts for 
introduction to business. The major dif- 
ference is in attitude and departmental 
allocation. This brings up the question: 
“Shall we teach this subject matter 
through the business teacher, through 
the social studies teacher, or shall both 
continue to teach this essentially similar 
subject matter, and thereby duplicate 
each other’s efforts?” Obviously our 
choice must be one of the first two. 
Which of the first two possibilities is 
the better must be decided in the near 
future. 

The book contains good problem ma- 
terial, illustrative picture, review-ques- 
tions, bibliography, and suggestions for 
supplementary work. The teacher of 
junior business training or introduction 
to business will get many useful sug- 
gestions from this book. He should not 
fail to make frequent use of it for ad- 
ditional class material and as a supple- 
mentary text. 


ANALYSIS OF OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS, By Ralph S. Rowland and 
Earl P. Strong, State Teachers Col- 
a Indiana, Pa., 44 p. and graph, 


This is a bulletin worked out in terms 
of a master chart which presents the 
job requirements of various office oc- 


cupations, The authors outline for each 
jobs its nature, duties, educational 
qualifications, general and __ specific 


qualifications, placement methods, pro- 
motional possibilities, and certain addi- 
tional facts. There is also presented a 
useful bibliography of guidance for busi- 
ness occupations, and a thoroughly ade- 
quate bibliography of readings about 
each of 28 different office occupations. 
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BUSINESS LAW, by Thomas Conyng- 
ton, Louis O. Bergh, (Third Edition) 
New York: The Ronald Press Co., 
600 p. $3.50. 


This text, originally developed in col- 
laboration with Thomas Conyngton as co- 
author, was worked out with the idea 
in mind of interpreting legal principles 
by giving full and non- -technical explana- 
tions and applying them to practical every- 
day business situations. Condensed or 
abstract statements are avoided. 

In this third revised edition, the basic 
plan has not been radically changed. Con- 
tent has been brought up to date and the 
presentation improved upon the bases 
of the experience of the many teachers 
who have used the book. There has been 
some rearrangement of material and con- 
siderable new material has been added 
and the discussion of many topics ex- 
tended. 

An effort has been made to observe a 
proper coordination of subject matter 
with course subjects, and to avoid need- 
less details of corporation finance, ac- 
counting, banking, credits, etc., w hich are 
sufficiently presented elsewhere in the 
curriculum. The book is a textbook and 
at the same time a case book. The neces- 
sary background is given in the text, and 
the discussion is accompanied by an ex- 
tensive set of problems—not hypothetical 
but leading cases of our courts. 


* * * 
BYRNE SIMPLIFIED SHORT- 
HAND (12th Edition), by H. E. 
Byrne, Dallas, Texas: Byrne Pub- 


lishing Co., 44 p. $1.30. 


This system is based upon the use 
of very brief forms for each of the 26 
letters in the alphabet. It therefore 
does not pretend to be a phonetic sys- 
tem, but is really a much simplified sys- 
tem of shorthand. There are only 41 
short rules, 28 word signs, and 26 let- 
ters of the alphabet, making a total of 
only 95 memory points in the entire 
system. The standardized alphabet of 
the system and the fact that there are 
no exceptions to the rules make it pos- 
sible to give the whole method in a 
small text. 

Since it has not been possible to 
study the system and therefore deter- 
mine its merits we quote the publisher. 
“A thorough mastery of the alphabet 
not only enables the writer to write any 
word he could write in longhand, but 
write it five times faster or at the rate 
of 100 words per minute without the 
use of a single rule or word sign.” The 
system has more speed “because its 
exceptionally short outlines are ar- 
ranged in a most compact form. This 
together with the fact that by continu- 
ous repetition of all principles the stu- 
dent is able to grasp and retain the 
principles of this system in much less 
time than is possible in other systems 
requiring an almost unlimited amount 
of memory work.” 
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BUSINESS 
AND LAW 


E.R.DILLAVOU 


e 
Business and Law 
By E. R. 


Associate Professor of Business Law, 
College of Commerce and Business 
Administration, University of Illinots 


494 pages, 5% x 8, illustrated, $1.40 


(Teachers’ Manual and Key to Problems 
in the Text also available) 


On the assumption that the pupil can- 
not understand business law unless he has 
some acquaintance with many business 
transactions, the author seeks first to fa- 
miliarize the pupil with numerous busi- 
ness experiences. To this end a particu- 
lar business enterprise is carried through 
most of the illustrations. A certain Mr. 
Madison who conducts a department store 
is observed in his customary business deal- 
ings and in the legal problems to which 
they give rise. 

This enlists the pupil’s interest from the 
start—acquaints him with the manner in 
which business is conducted—and shows 
him conciusively what the business man 
must know about tke law. 


Business and Law 
Objective Tests 


By E. R. Ditiavov and Lioyp E. Greiner 
Formerly Head of Commercial Department, 
Champaign (Ill.) High School 
24 cents per set 
(Key available to teachers) 


This carefully organized series of 
achievement tests is divided into 8 units 
of 5 tests each. Each unit presents com- 
pletion tests, matching tests, true-false 
tests, modified true-false tests and case 

roblems. A total of 125 tests are offered 
or each unit. The arrangement is such 
that the test may be easily scored by the 
teacher. A key is available for teachers’ 
use. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Research in Business 
Education 


(Continued from page 21) 


education. The form in which it will 
function, that is, as a group of sepa- 
rate subjects, as now, except for gen- 
eral business science, or as integrated 
skill and liberal courses, is yet un- 
determined. Adequate guidance, co- 
ordination and integration are needed 


_ through programs extending verti- 


cally and horizontally throughout the 
entire school system. 

2. Vocational business education 
appears to be slipping out of the tra- 
ditional high school into the post- 
graduate and junior college levels 
largely because the economic demand 
for employment of adolescents is 
dropping off for the students of sec- 
ondary age. This is particularly true 
because the graduating age is lower, 
and because of such social measures 
as the National Recovery legislation 
and the growing acceptance of such 
conferences as the “White House 
Conference on Child Labor’’® 

Occupational information is an as- 
pect of business education for which 
little research data are available 
other than the general type of sur- 
veys by Charters®, Nichols’ and 
others, and the recent “Occupational 
Testing and Public Employment 
Service’. This type of information 
is of the utmost importance for indi- 
vidual advancement on the job as 
well as for a better social under- 
standing of business institutions. So 
far only a part of the problem is 
being studied to any extent. 

Facilitating or service functions of 
business education need further in- 
vestigation. 

There is a considerable amount of 
research in some fields and none in 
others, or we might say that for the 
most part the research efforts have 
been floating down the sea of time in 
a rudderless fashion. At last we must 
realize that a coordinating agency 
needs to take an inventory of what is 
on hand, to analyze existing prac- 


5 White House Conference on Child Labor, 
IIID. ‘Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Labor,” Century Company, New York, 1932, pp. 
30-31. 


6 Charters, W. W. and Whitley, I. B. ‘“Sec- 
retarial Duties and Traits,’’ National Junior Per- 
sonnel Service, Inc., New York, 1924. 

T Nichols, F. G. “A New Conception of Office 
Practice.’ Harvard Bulletins in Education, No. 
XII, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1927. 

8 Darley, J. G., Paterson, D. G. and Peterson, 
; “Occupational Testing and the Public Em- 
ployment Service,” Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute, University of Minnesota, Sep- 
tember, 1933. 


tices in the light of what is most 
needed, and next most needed, and gp 
on as changes occur in our social and 
economic life. In the plan outlined 
in Chart I the author suggests q 
method for utilizing the coordinated 
efforts of all the business education 
organizations and related agencies 
with a minimum overlapping of sery- 
ices. 

This research plan gives to each 
major group of organizations as now 
constituted a definite piece of work 
to do without overlapping functions, 
The proposed Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in Business Education by 
means of endowments would provide 
a medium for carrying on a planned 
program of basic research nee:ed for 
adequate guidance during the tran- 
sition into the New Era of Business 
Education which is perhaps just 
ahead of us. Leading universities 
and cooperating institutions with 
adequate research and laboratory fa- 
cilities would be the centers o/ activ- 
ity for the initiation and completion 
of such significant researches. Fur- 
thermore, if the best in business edu- 
cation is to survive, business cduca- 
tors must foresee the underlying so- 
cial phenomena emerging and must 
adjust to the changing conditions. 


(To be continued) 


A BETTER 
Position 


You can get it 


Hundreds of teachers will 
earn two hundred dollars or 
more this summer. SO CAN 
YOU. Hundreds of others will 
secure a better position and a 
larger salary for next year. 
YOU CAN BE ONE OF 
THEM. Complete informa- 
tion and helpful suggestions 
will be mailed on receipt of a 
three cent stamp. 


Continental Teachers Agency 


1850 Downing St. 
Covers the ENTIRE United States 


Denver, Colo. 


School Officials! You may wire us your vacancies 
at our expense, if speed is urgent. You will receive 
free fidential reports by air mail within 


36 hours. 
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What “Business Course” Best Meets 
The Need of Junior High Sehool Pupils? 


DUCATORS are coming to realize that knowledge of the entire commercial and industrial structure is helpful to con- 
sumers as well as to business workers; that qualifications not usually stressed in early school years are more necessary 


| than ever to assure a useful and happy career in any vocation; that such qualities as character, imagination, vision, initia- 


tive, adaptability, concentration, understanding are as important as skill in rendering service and in winning promotion. 


| So the “New Deal” business course in the Junior High School should offer our children opportunities to gain a gen- 


eral acquaintance with the business community and an insight into its goals, functions, practices; to appreciate the value 


1] of careful planning for the future; to make try-outs as aids to job selections; to develop, at the same time, certain occupa- 


tional skills. 
The program calls for a general business course that gives an economic background and that leads progressively to 


i the selection of the right vocation. 


In short, the junior business course should prepare for life by letting children start to participate in life during Junior | 


| High School years. 


All these objectives and more may be realized through the use of 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


by Jones, Bertschi, and Holtsclaw 


Send to our nearest office for free monograph 


“PENETRATING THE FOG SURROUNDING ‘JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING.’ ” 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
Gregg Books Are Authoritative 


BOOKKEEPING 


FOR IMMEDIATE USE 


By John G. Kirk, James L. Street, and William R. Odell 


EW APPROACH—NEW CONTENT—sound treatment of all fundamental 

principles. For the first time, bookkeeping is taught as a social subject, 
intimately related to the everyday experiences of all boys and girls. Short 
instructional units—each unit is a problem, and the text, script forms and illus- 
trations solve the problem. Vocational objectives are fully covered, but they 
are attained through the medium of personal use. LOW COST—blank forms 
and business papers are gathered into two workbooks, one for each term, so to- 
tal cost of text and workbooks is reduced to a modicum of the usual price. 


Examination copies sent on request, with a view to adoption. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Chicago PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 


BUSINESS 


BETTER BUSINESS 


Will Come With Better Education for Business 


‘A Series of Successful Commercial Textbooks, All New or Recently Revised 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Introduction to Business 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Business Workbook 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Business Arithmetic 
(For a one-year course) 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Brief Business Arithmetic 
(For a half-year course) 


DEPEW’S 
Complete Typewriting 


WEAVER’S 


Business Law 


ALLYN and BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


3 
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